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PREFACE. 



The design of this book is to give the beginner in the 
Study of literature a correct knowledge of the prominent 
British and American authors, with their writings, and 
also to present the subject in such a way as to create a 
love for literature itself, in order that the pursuit of this 
study may become a pleasure rather than a task. 

The biographies here given are not a mere collection 
of dates, but they are made to embrace also such inci- 
dents and important facts in the lives of the various 
authors as seem best designed to attract the attention 
of the student and make the biography interesting and 
at the same time easy to be remembered. Much of the 
indifference which ' has characterized students of liter- 
ature may be attributed to the fact that too often the 
study of literature has been a mere study of chronology, 
in which the most uninteresting facts as to the date of 
births and deaths have been presented as the essentials 
of the subject. In the preparation of this work the 
author has aimed to present the life and work of the 

chief writers in such a way as will lead the student to 
1* ^ 




6 PREFACE. 

pursue a more extended course of reading on th6 sub- 
ject. 

• Brief extracts are given in connection with each 
author, in order that the learner may associate author 
and thought. This same plan is pursued in treating 
briefly of the contemporaneous writers of the diflferent 
ages or periods. Wherever it has been found possible 
to link the author with some brilliant, wise or beautiful 
thought that is found in his writings, the two have been 
associated. 

Only a limited number of authors have been selected, 
and these the most noteworthy, because it is believed 
that the student should first acquaint himself with the 
life and the works of those authors who are recognized 
on all hands as the great writers of the language. 

Attention is directed to the Oems of Thought presented 
in the latter part of the book, as well as to the extracts 
in connection with the biographies. Much time and 
attention have been given to the selection of these, and 
care has been taken to insert such only as are likely to 
awaken and cultivate a love for the beautiful and the 
good in both thought and expression. 

£[. B. S* 

Btatb Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

September 1, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



THE LITERARY ERAS. 

Fob the sake of convenience, English literature has 
been divided into periods called "ages." In some cases 
these ages have been named after the representative writer 
" of the period, as The Age of Milton; in others, after the 
reigning sovereign, as The Elizabethan Age; and in still 
others, from some important historic event, as The Age 
of the Restoration, 

The ages thus classified form a connected chain of his- 
toric and literary links which it is impossible to separate 
without weakening the one or the other. By this systematic 
arrangement the student is enabled to associate and recall 
the period, the history, the literature and the author and 
his works. 

The first period of English literature is known as the 
Age of Chaucer or the Transition Period, for during this 
time the English language was beginning to assume that 
form which it has since taken in literature. To Chaucer 
we are indebted for the influence he exerted in combining 
the two leal ling elements, the Anglo-Saxon and the Nor- 
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. ■ : 1 1 nple were ready 
il'i/iUh court modeled 
\ ::;ii. f, at which Charles 
;: ■.inv took its tone from 
Wf therefore find the Eng- 
! ' i'lvnch models by the pen 
f : ■'• :' u liter of the age. 

■'■'i the Restoration is known as 

■ r The Silver Age. It is remark- 

■i' its authors and for the purity of 

N« v". t» the Elizabethan age, this period 

. ['MIS for its literary progress and cul- 

_ ii- vhief writ<?rfl were Pope and Addison. 

/ ./'////.*/>«, which followed that of Queen Armey 

. ^ ■ It -s to characterize it than any of the preced- 

. \ Miring this period but few wrote for fame, and 

. i'nr pleasure; and those who wrote for pay were 

■ ' 'lo so because of necessity. Everything that 

-ii\o. of poverty and misery was summed up in 

.i-A author, 

A. It' fif Scott is rendered distinctive by the introduc- 

>f tlie romantic school of fiction and the founding of 

. JnVtorical novel. Byron in his writings imitated the 

■ *!i:i7U'p style of the southern languages, and Scott wove 

■ . It is novels the legends of the preceding aged. It was 

:: the age of Scott that prose gained that ascendency over 

nootrv which it has ever since maintained. 

The Victorian Age of English literature, which began in 
1830, and which extends to the present time, representt 
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that is desirable in the condition of the country, the num- 
ber of writers and the varieties of style employed. No 
previous age can boast of so many favorable influences 
brought to bear upon its government, and therefore u{)on 
its literature, as favor the Victorian age. Prose literature, 
though still employed for the essay and for writings of fic- 
tion, has taken the form of pure history, which promises to 
be the standard literature of the future, 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



AGE OF CHAUCER. 

1350-1400. 

Reigning Sovereigns : Edward III., Richard II., 

Henry IV. 

Representative Writer : Chaucer. 



GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

1328-1400. 

Geoffrey Chaucer is called the " Father of Eng- 
lish Poetry." We are greatly indebted to him because 
of the fact that, while our language was undergoing 
the important change of throwing off the French pro- 
nunciation and spelling as well as the case-endings of 
the Anglo-Saxon nouns, he constantly urged the people 
to use the English whenever they could, leaving the 
French and the Latin for the clergy and the classical 
scholars. It was chiefly through Chaucer's influence, 
therefore, that our language is based on a Teutonic 
foundation, upon which has been built a superstruc- 
ture of classical elements which have made the Eng- 
lish the language of a large part of the world. 

Chaucer was born in London about the year 1328, 
2 \^ 



14 ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

and is supposed to have been a child of wealth as well 
as of aristocratic rank. His biographere claim that 
he was educated at both Cambridge and Oxford, 
though nothing definite is known of this. After com- 
pleting his education he held several px)sitions of trust, 
and was finally sent by the English king as an am- 
bassador to Italy, where he became familiar with the 
writings of the Italian authors Petrarch and Dante, 
and it is supposed that through the influence of these 
writings he first acquired the idea of leading a literary 
career. 

He wrote a number of poems during his life, and at 
the age of sixty began The Canterbury Tales, which is 
now regarded as his masterpiece. This poem repre- 
sents a number of individuals meeting by accident at 
the Tabard Inn, in London, all being on their way to 
visit the shrine of Thomas k Becket. at Canterbury. 
In those days it was customary to travel in large com- 
panies, because the highways were infested with rob- 
bers, and, as the modes of travel were tedious, it ren- 
dered a long journey extremely tiresome. The host of 
the inn suggests that he will accompany the party, 
and in order to relieve the fatigue of travel each 
pilgrim shall relate two stories in going and two in 
returning, the host acting as judge to determine the 
merits of the stories. The one who tells the best story 
is to have a supper at the Tabard Inn on their 
return, to be paid for by the other travelers. 

When we reflect that this party of pilgrims was 
composed of men and women representing almost 
every vocation, in life, and that it would be but nat- 
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ural for each to relate something suggestive of his 
own experience, we can better appreciate the great 
genius of Chaucer, in whose brain all these stories 
were to be originated. It would be comparatively 
easy for each one to relate a story or two from his 
own experience and surroundings, but to relate a 
hundred or more all different in style is beyond the 
power of most minds. 

Chaucer lived to complete only twenty-five of the 
stories, and these were left in a disconnected, unfinished 
state ; but, notwithstanding their incompletieness, they 
display the talent and genius of the great " English 
Story-teller." 

Chaucer died in the year 1400, and was the first 
English poet whose remains were buried in West- 
minster Abbey, in what is now called the "Poet's 
Corner." 

EXTEACTS. 

Fly from the crowd, and be to virtue true, 

Content with what thou hast though it be email : 

To hoard brings hate ; nor lofty thoughts pursue : 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 

JBcdlad, 

Where birds are fed in cages, 
Though you should day and night tend them like pages. 
And strew the bird's room fair and soft as silk, 
A nd give him sugar, honey, bread and milk, 
Yet had the bird by twenty thousand fold 
Bather be in a forest wild and cold ; 
. And right anon let but his door be up, 
And with his feet he spumeth down his cup, 
And to the woods will hie and feed on worms. 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS WEITEES. 

POETS. 

Robert Langland (about 1332-1400). — A secular priest. 
Author of the Vision of Piers Ploughman. Langland's 
name is given by some authorities as William Langland. 

John Gower' (1325?-1408). — Author of Speculum Medi- 
tantis, Vox Clamantis and the Con/essio Amantis, Chaucer 
called Gower " Moral Gower." 

John Barbour (1316?-1396). — A Scotch poet, archdeacon 
of Aberdeen. His greatest poem is The Bruce, 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

Sir John Mandeville (1300-1372).— The earliest writer 
of English prose. Studied for the medical profession. 
Was a traveler for thirty-four years. His book, Mande- 
ville^s Travels, was the first English book published. 

John Wycliffe (1324-1384).— A learned and eloquent 
preacher. Sometimes called " The Morning Star of the 
Reformation." His chief English work is the first Eng- 
lish translation of the whole Bible. His chief Latin work 
is entitled THalogus. 



THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 

1S60-162S. 

RMGNiNa Sovereigns : Queen Elizabeth, James I. 

Representative Writers : Spenser, Shakespeare^ 

Bacon. 



EDMUND SPENSER. 

1553-1509. 

A LONG, long time elapsed after the death of Chaucer 
before England gave birth to another poet of great 
genius. The intervening years were full of political 
change and religious revolution, neither of which was 
favorable to literary growth. But after the long dark 
night of superstition and crime, a bright morning of 
peace and prosperity dawned upon England, and lit- 
erature again began to flourish. The first great poet 
that appeared after this era of darkness was Edmund 
Spenser, who was born in llondon in the year 1553. 

The parents of Spenser were poor, and he was 
obliged to acquire his education at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the capacity of aizaVy or charity student. 
These sizars wore a long loose gown and waited on 
the other students ; it is said that they received their 
name from the size of the pieces of bread aiiid meat 
ItUowed to them. 

2* B VI 



18 ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

While Spenser was at school he became an intimate 
friend of his classmate Gabriel Harvey, by whose 
friendship and favor he was afterward brought into 
prominent notice. 

After graduating at Cambridge, Spenser spent some 
time in the North of England, where he fell in love' 
with a young lady whom he called Rosalind, and to 
whom he proposed marriage ; but he was rejected, and 
while suffering from this sad disappointment he wrote 
his first great poem. The Shepherd's Calendar, which 
was composed of twelve parts adapted to the months 
of the year. The author dedicated this book to Sir 
Philip Sidney, to whom Spenser had been introduced 
by Gabriel Harvey. Sidney recognized the poetic 
talent displayed and urged Spenser to try something 
greater ; which friendly suggestion resulted in the ap- 
pearance of The Faerie Queene ten years later. 

Elizabeth was queen at the time, and, through Sir 
Philip Sidney, Spenser was presented at court, where 
he made such a favorable impression that Queen 
Elizabeth gave the poet a grant of land in Ireland. 
Spenser, therefore, lived at Kilcolman Castle, near 
Cork, where he spent his time in writing and in en- 
tertaining lords and literary men. Here he began the 
great allegorical poem The Faerie Queene, which was 
to consist of twelve separate books, only six of which, 
however, were completed. 

After writing the first three, in which he symbolizes 
Queen Elizabeth as the Faerie Queene, Spenser re- 
ceived ^ visit from Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom he 
read a portion of his manuscript. Raleigh was so 
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well pleased with the poem that he persuaded Spen- 
ser to go with him to London and present it in person 
to the queen. Elizabeth was so much flattered at 
having the work dedicated to her that she gave the 
poet an annuity of fifty pounds. Spenser then returned 
to Ireland to write the remainder of the allegory and 
enjoy his beautiful home with his wife and children. 

Only a few happy years had been spent in this way 
when the poet met with a great sorrow. The Irish 
were opposed to all the English land-owners, and 
Spenser, having been specially favored, seemed to be 
the object of their particular hatred ; for during an 
Irish rebellion in 1598 he and his family were driven 
&om their home, their castle was destroyed by fire, and 
one of his children was burned to death in the house. 
Spenser fled to England with his family, but, overcome 
with gi'ief and poverty, he died m London in the year 
1599, and was buried by the side of Chaucer in West- 
minster Abbey. 

EXTEAC5TS. 

The noblest mind the best contentment has. 

Faerie Queened book*!., canto i. 

Who will not mercy unto others show. 
How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 

Faerie Queene, bk. vi., canto i. 

What more felicity can fall to creature 

Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 

And to be lord of all the works of Nature, 

To reign in the air from earth to highest sky. 

To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature ? 

Th9 FaU of a BvUerfiy. 
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Oh, how can beautj master the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong I 

Fcurie QueenCf bk. i., canto ill. 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is, else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts ; but oh, the exceeding grace 

Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe I 

Fcterie Queene, bk. ii., canto viii. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

1564-1616. 

It may seem inconsistent, yet it is nevertheless true, 
that in many cases we know least about those who haVe 
become most conspicuous in the field of literature. 
Often, without a suspicion of their presence or their 
course, they burst upon us with the brightness of a 
new-found planet. Thus limited is our knowledge 
of the greatest dramatic genius the world has ever 
known, William Shakespeare, who, on the 23d of 
April, in the year 1664, was born in the little village 
of Stratford, on the river Avon, England. 

So little is really known of Shakespeare's parentage 
that various biographers have said his father was a 
glover, a farmer, a butcher and a dealer in wool ; but 
they all agree that his name was John and that he 
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married Mary Arden, a young lady of wealth. By 
some misfortune, Shakespeare's parents had become so 
much reduced in circumstances that at the age of four- 
teen William was obliged to earn his own living. The 
only education he received was acquired in the gram- 
mar-school of his native village. Various are the con- 
jectures as to how he first endeavored to earn a liveli- 
hood. By some we are told that he was a lawyer's 
• clerk ; by others, that he taught school ; and there are 
still others who say that he helped his father to butcher. 
In whatever pursuit he may have engaged, we find 
him married, at the early age of eighteen, to Anne 
Hathaway. 

When Shakespeare was twenty-three years of age, 
he left his wife and three children at his father's home 
in Stratford and went to seek employment in a theatre. 
Here he began on the lowest round of the ladder of 
fortune, and was in turn errand-boy, prompter, scene- 
shifter, remodeler of old plays, actor, stockholder and 
author. 

So great was the natural genius of this famous 
dramatist that he has been called thousand-souled. 
His name has become a household word, and his 
figures of speech are proverbs of daily use. For the 
sake of convenience, the dramas of Shakespeare have 
been divided into tragedies, comedies and historical plays. 

After a varied and active life Shakespeare returned 
to Stratford in the year 1612 ; but failing health soon 
followed this change, and he died on his birthday, 
April 23, 1616. He was buried in the churchyard 
at Stratford instead of in Westminster Abbey, because 
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of the peculiar epitaph that he himself wrote and 
caused to be placed above his grave: 

Good friendj for Jesus^ sake forbear 
To dig the dual enclosed here ; 
Blest be the man that spares these stoneSf 
And curst be he thai moves my bones, 

EXTRACTS. 

Miserj acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 

The Tempest, 

Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 

Measure for Measure. 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

The Merchant of Venice, 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bless'd : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind I 
Thoii art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude. 

As You Like It 

Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, 
And some have greatness thrust upon them. 

Twelfth Nighi. 
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In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But wiien the blast of war blows in oar ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen tlie sinews, summon up the blood. 

King Henry F. • 

One fire burns out another's burning ; 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish. 

Borneo and JulieL 

What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Borneo and Jvliet 



I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 



Neither a borrower nor. a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of liusbandry. 
This above all : To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



Macbeth, 



HanUet, 



Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

As Tou Like It 

Give sorrow words : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart and bids it break. 

Macbeth, 
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FRANCIS BACON. 

1561-1620. 

Francis Bacon, the most famous prose-writer of 
this age, was born on the 22d of January, 1561. He 
was the contemporary of Spenser and Shakespeare. 

The childhood of Bacon was particularly fortunate 
and happy. His father was lord-keeper of the great 
seal, and his mother was a very brilliant woman at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth ; so that the boy was early 
trained to appreciate the magnificence of court-life 
as well as to understand the natural deference due to 
crowned heads. 

Bacon entered Cambridge University when he was 
only thirteen years old, but he abandoned the course 
of study pursued there, and left the university at the 
age of sixteen without graduating. After leaving Cam- 
bridge he went to France, intending to pursue a course 
of classical studies ; but after an absence of three years 
he was called back to England by the sudden death 
of his father, which changed all his plans, and, instead 
of devoting his time to literature and philosophy, as 
lie had hoped to do, he was obliged to settle down to 
a profession ; and he immediately began the study of 
law. 

Not only did Bacon possess a great mind, but he was 
also ambitious; and he rose rapidly from lawyer to 
member of Parliament, solicitor-general, attorney-gen- 
eral, keeper of the great seal, and, finally, lord high 
chancellor of England, which had been the height of 
his ambition. During all these years he was a close 
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student, and his leisure time was devoted to the writing 
of his Essays, which are still regarded as his most 
popular literary works. During his active political 
life he also wrote his great philosophical treatise, The 
Novum Organum (" The New Instrument "), which was 
only a small portion of the great work he had planned 
to do, but which would have required more than a life- 
time to accomplish. It is said that he was so anxious 
to make this book successful that he rewrote and cor- 
rected it no less than twelve times before he allowed 
it to be printed. 

' Bacon indulged in rich dress, costly equipages and 
elegant fiimiture, and is often quoted because of his 
esthetic taste ; but he always lived beyond his means, 
and this is probably the reason that he was tempted 
to accept bribes in his official position, on which charge 
his political enemies succeeded in having him removed 
pom the office of lord chancellor, where many of his 
decisions had been openly influenced to a great extent 
by the Crown. 

After Bacon lost his position he spent the rest of his 
life in retirement, devoting his active hours to the study 
of his favorite subject — natural science. It is said that 
he died a martyr to science; for while he was out 
riding one day in a snow-storm the thought occurred 
to him that meat could be as well preserved by snow 
as by salt, so, stopping at the next house he reached, 
he purchased a fowl and stuffed it with snow. But 
while conducting his experiment he became chilled, and 
on driving to the house of a friend he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died a few days later, in the year 1626. 
~ 3 
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EXTRACTS. 

No pleasure is comparable to the standing npon the vantage- 
ground of truth. Essay on Truth. 

Virtue is like precious odors — most fragrant when they are 
incensed or crushed. Essay on Adversity. 

A little philosophy inclineth a man's mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. 

Essay. Atheism. 

Beading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready man ; and 
writing, an exact man. Essay on Studies. 

States, as great engines, move slowly. 

Advancement of Learning. 



CONTEMPOEANEOUS WRITERS. 

POETS. 

Christopher Marlowe (1563-1593). — The greatest dram- 
atist before Shakespeare. Wrote several plays in blank 
verse — Tamburlaine the Great^ Dr. Fausius^ The Jew of 
Malta, etc. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is overruled by fate. 

Hero and Leander. 

Samuel Daniel (1562-1619). — Known as " well-languaged 
Daniel." Author of A History of the Wars between the 
Houset of York and Lancaster, 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man I 

To the Cotmtess of Cumberland. 
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George Herbert (1593-1632). — Often called "Holy 
George Herbert." Author of The Temple and a number 
of other sacred poems. 

Dare to be true : nothing can need a lie ; 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 

The Church Porch, 

jHelp thyself, and God will help thee. 

Jacula Crudentum, 

Ben Jonson (1574-1637). — ^A celebrated dramatist and 
the personal friend of Shakespeare. Author of Every 
Man in HU Humor, Catiline and other dramas. 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 

Good Life, Long Life. 

Francis Beaumont (1586-1615) and John Fletcher (1576- 
1625). — The authors of fifty-two tragedies and comedies, 
mostly written in joint-authorship. Their works were 
more popular in their day than were Shakespeare's. 
Among their plays are Two Noble Kinmien, Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, etc. 

Philip Massinger (1584-1640). — Author of a number of 
plays, one of which, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, is still 
acted. 

John Ford (1586-1639). — A melancholy dramatist. Au- 
thor of a number of deep tragedies — Tlie Broken Heart, 
Lovf^s Sacrifice, etc. 

Thomas Sackville (1536-1608).— Earl of Dorset. Wrote 
the Mirror for Magistrates and the Story of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Robert Southwell (1560-1595).— Author of /SJ. Peter'8 
Complaint and other poems. 
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WdMel Dnytoa ( 156^-1631 ).~Poet-biiireate in 1626. 
Wrole /Vjfo/&toji, TlkeShepkenfs Garland and other poems. 

PBOSE-WBITEBS. 

Sir Philip Sidney (ld»lr-15S6).— A gallant soldier and 
an accomplished gentleman. Author of a romance, Arcadia, 
The Defence of Pbene and many beaatifiil sonnets. 

They are never alone that are aooompanied by noUe thoughts. 

Arcadia, 

Sir Waiter Raleigh (1552-1618).— An accomplished 
scholar and soldier. Wrote a Hidory of the Worldy Nar^ 
rative of a Cruise to Guiana and a namber of meritorious 
poems. He was executed by order of King James L 

« 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams . 
The shallow mormur, bat the deep are domb. 

l%e Silent Lover. 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568). — ^Teacher of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Lady Jane Grey. Author of Toxophilus, in the 
preface of which he apologizes for writing in English. 
His best work is 77ie Schoolmaster. 

Richard Hooker (1553-1600).— A celebrated English 
divine. Wrote Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, one of the 
" masterpieces of English eloquence." 

Robert Burton (1578-1640). — Rector of Legrave. Author 
of a quaint and witty book, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
by Ikmocntus, Junior. 



AGE OF MILTON. 

1628-1660. 

BEiGinNG SoYEBEiGNS : Chables I., Gbomweix (Lord- 
Protector). 

Befbesentatiye Wbites : Mtlton. 



JOHN MILTON. 



1608-1674. 

This celebrated author was born, of Puritan parents, 
in London, on the 9th of December, 1608. He was 
remarkable not only for his personal beauty and his 
sweet voice, but also for his engaging manner, his 
literary and musical taste and his pure life. 

At the age of ten Milton had already written credit- 
able verse, and when he was only twelve years of age 
he would frequently study until midnight ; and in this 
way he no doubt unconsciously laid the foundation of 
the wonderful knowledge that was later in life dis- 
played in his immortal epics. This close application 
to study with but an imperfect artificial light is thought, 
however, to have aggravated the weakness of eyesight 
inherited from his mother, and to have caused the ter- 
rible afliiction from which he was compelled to suffer 
during the later years of his life. 

3* 39 
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At the age of seventeen ]Milton entered Cambridge, 
and here he spent seven years of close application to 
study, which can be the better appreciated when we 
remember that, though but a youth, he was already 
familiar with the French, the Spanish, the Italian and 
the Hebrew language, and was particularly distin- 
guished for the composition of Latin verse. 

On leaving the university, at the age of twenty-four, 
Milton spent the next five years in study and writing. 
During this period of his literary career he wrOte the 
beautiful poems L' Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus and 
Lycidas, The death of his mother occurred about 
this time, and Milton, being depressed by grief and 
constant study, decided to travel on the Continent. 
He spent fifteen months in wandering through France 
and Italy, intending to continue his travels still farther ; 
but just at this time troubles arose in England which 
led to the execution of Charles I., and Milton, being a 
stanch Puritan, felt it his duty to return home. He 
took a house in London, established a private school 
and continued his writings ; but, instead of poetry, he 
now employed prose to advance his opinions on the 
political and religious questions that were then dis- 
cussed. 

Milton's eyes continued to grow worse and worse, so 
that he was obliged to employ persons to read to him 
and to write at his dictation ; but he did not become 
totally blind until the year 1662, just twelve years 
before his death. 

The Stuarts having again come into power through 
the crowning of Charles II., Milton sought retirement ; 
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and while sitting in darkness he composed his greatest 
work, Paradise Lost, for which, it is said, he received 
only twenty-eight pounds, or about one hundred and 
forty dollars. Paradise Lost is one of the masterpieces 
of the English language, and it will never cease to be 
admired while the language itself is read. 

Few lives furnish so vivid a contrast as does that of 
Milton. In youth he was beautiful, gifted and favored 
above the common lot, but in old age he was poor, 
blind and forsaken. It is said that even his own 
family welcomed his death, which occurred on the 
8th of November, 1674, when he was buried by the 
side . of his father, though a monument was afterward 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

EXTRACTS. 

Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 

Paradise Lost, book i. 

Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 

Paradise Lostf bk. v. 

For solitude sometimes is best society. 
And short retirement urges sweet return. 

Paradise Lost, bk. iz. 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

Paradise Regained, bk. iy. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to let in the foe ? 

Samson Agonutet* 
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Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. 

Oomua, 

He that has light within his own clear hreast 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun. 

Cbmufl. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 

To the Lo^d General OramwelL 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

Areopagiticcu 

CONTEMPOEANEOUS WBITERS. 

POETS. 

Edmund Waller (1605-1687).— Both poet and politician. 
Author of many short poems, most of which are noted 
only for their elegant ahd polished verses. 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that Time has made : 
Strpnger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Verses upon his Divine Poesy, 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667). — One of the most popular 
poets of his day. Publiphed a volume of poems when only 
thirteen years of age. Author of Findario Odes, etc. His 
Ode to Anacreon is one of his l>est. 
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Poet and saint ! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of eailh and heaven — 
The hard and rarest union which may be, 
Next that of Godhead and humanity. 

On the Death of Mr. CrashauK 

Robert Herriok (1591-1674).— -One of the sweetest lyric- 
writers of his time. Author of Cherry Ripe, To DaffodiU 
and many other beautiful songs. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may : 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow will be dying. 

To the Virgins to Make Much of Time, 

Sir John Suckling (1609-1642).— A Cavalier poet. Au- 
thor of many beautiful lyric poems, his Ballad of a Wed- 
ding being one of the best. 

'Tis expectation makes a blessing dear : 

Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were. 

Against Fruition^ 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

Isaac Walton (1593-1683).— A delightful writer who kept 
a linen-draper's store to the age of fifty. His best work 
is The Compleat Angler. He wrote the biographies of 
Hooker, Herbert and others, 

I shall stay him no longer than to wish that if he be an 
honest angler, the east wind may never blow when he goes 
a-fisliing. The Compleat Angler. 

Thomas Fuller (1608-1661).— Known as "quaint old 
Thomas Fuller." A witty English divine. Author of 
The Worthies of England^ Churoh History of Bntain and 
other works. 

C 
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Overburden not thy memory to make so faithful a servant a 
slave. Remember, Atlas was weary. Have as much reason as 
a camel, to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, like a 
purse, if it be overfull that it cannot shut, all will drop out of it. 

Rules for Improving the Memory, 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682). — An eccentric but 
powerful writer. He was also a practicing physician. 
Wrote Religion of a Physician^ a treatise on Urn-Burial 
and other works. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in 
the grave. Um-Burial. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). — An eminent writer on 
politics and moral philosophy. Author of The Leviathan 
and Translations of Homer in Verse, 

For words are wise men's counters : they do but reckon by 
them ; but they are the money of fools. . The Leviathan, 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667).— The greatest theological 
writer of the English Church in his day. A brilliant 
writer of essays. His mpst popular work is Holy Living 
and Holy Hying, Wrote also a treatise On the Liberty of 
Prophesying, ' 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608-1674). — An 
eminent lloyalist and author. His greatest work is his 
History of the Rebellion, 

Algernon Sidney (1621-1683). — A celebrated republican 
writer. Son of the earl of Leicester. Was beheaded in 
1()S;J. His chief work is Discourses on Government, 

Dr. Uaac Barrow (1630-1677). — A noted mathematical 
writer. A iirof'essor at Cambridge. Author of a number 
of uiutUuumticul works in Latin and several theological 
treatlaoH. 
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Samuel Pepys (1632-1703). — Son of a London tailor. 
Became secretary to the Admiralty. Wrote an amusing 
Diary, in which the life of the times is depicted in the 
minutest details. 

Dr. Richard Baxter (1616-1691). — A great Puritan divine. 
Author of 7%c Sainfa Everlasting Best, A Narrative of My 
Own Life and Times and other works, numbering altogether 
one hundred and sixty-eight. 
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Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 

But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 

2%e Conquesi of Qranada. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

POET. 

Samuel Butler (1612-1680). — A famous burlesque-writer. 
Author of HudibraSf a keen satire ridiculing the mannera 
of the Puritans. 

For what is worth, in anything, 
But so much monev as 'twill bring? 

Hadihras, 



For truth is precious and divine — 
Too rich a tiling for carnal swine. 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

PROSE-WRITERS. 



Hudibraa. 



Hudibras, 



John Locke (1632-1704). — A metaphysical writer. Au- 
thor of An Essay Concerning the Human Understanding ^ 
Thoughts Concerning Education and other essays. 

He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, tliough it be with 
gold and silver and precious stones, will give his owner but an 
ill account of his voyage. Duiy of Preserving Hecdlh. 

Sir William Temple (1628-1699).— A well-known states- 
man and a writer of high character. Author of a num- 
ber of gracefully-written essays. 

Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from the stamp - 
and esteem of ages through which they have passed. 

Ancient and Modern Learning, 
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John Bunyan (1628-1688).— The greatest master of alle- 
gory in the language. At first a poor tinker, then a 
preacher. His most famous book is PUgrMa Progress, 
which he wrote while in jail, where he was placed for 
insisting on preaching his doctrines to the people. Au- 
thor also of Holy War and Grace Abounding in the Chief 
of Sinners. 

John Evelyn (1620-1706).— Distinguished as the author 
of several scientific works written. in^ a popular style. His 
most prominent books are Sylva, a treatise on forest trees, 
and Terra, a work on agriculture and gardening. 
4* 
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1660-1700. 

Eeigning Sovereigns : Charles II., James II., William 

AND Mary. 

Eepresentative Writer : Dryden. 



JOHN DKYDEN. 



1631-1700. 

John Dryden, the representative writer of the 
period of the Restoration, was born in 1631, Like 
Milton, he was the son of Puritan parents, but, unlike 
him, he was fickle in religion as well as in politics. 
On the death of Cromwell, the Puritan ruler, Dryden 
wrote a poem lamenting CromwelFs death; but two 
years later, when Charles II. was made king, he wrote 
another poem, welcoming the monarch to London. 
Having now taken up the cause of royalty against 
Puritanism, Dryden also favored the Church of Eng- 
land, which represented the religion of the court. As 
a reward for this change in religion and politics, Charles 
II. made him poet-laureate, which position Dryden 
held for eighteen years. 

On the death of Charles II., in 1685, James II. suc- 
ceeded to the throne. This monarch was a Boman 
36 
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Catholic, and Dryden, in order to retain his office and 
secure the favor of the king, immediately changed his 
religion, and became a Roman Catholic also. James 
was in authority only three years, when he was de- 
posed and William and Mary of Normandy were 
called to the throne. They were Protestants, and 
Dryden, who for the first time remained true to his 
faith, lost his position as poet-laureate. 

But little is known of Dryden's boyhood except that 
he was both shy and handsome and extremely fond of 
history and the classics. He was also a great reader 
and much devoted to the old English ballads. At 
court he was a greatly-admired gallant, but he was 
always diffident and talked but little. At the age 
of thirty-two he married Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkshire; but the match 
was an unhappy one, and Mrs. Dryden spent much of 
her time in quarreling with both his relations and her 
own, while Dryden, to escape quarrels at home, spent 
much of his time at WilFs Coffee-House, the principal 
resort of the wits of London, where he was the great 
lion of the day. Here he might have been found at 
almost any time, either in his arm-chair by the fire or 
on the balcony, according to the season, with pipe in 
hand, deciding disputed points in literature and pol- 
itics with all the authority of a dictator. 

Besides being an intemperate eater, it is believed 
that Dryden became also an intemperate drinker; 
and in consequence of his habits he became so fat 
that his enemies called him the " Poet Squab." His 
red face and his sleepy and sunken eyes showed but 

4 
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too plainly the effects of that excessive drinking in 
which he indulged with Addison and others, and 
which shortened his life by many years. 

What a contrast between the life of Milton and that 
of Dry den ! Both men were Puritans, and both poets ; 
both possessed sound health, and both were handsome ; 
but Milton was strong in principle and constant in pro- 
fession, whereas Dry den was weak and yielded to the 
temptations of the age and the hour. 

It will be noticed that when any powerful influence 
is exerted upon the literature of a people it first shows 
itself in the drama, because that style of literature 
reaches all classes. This was particularly true in the 
time of Dryden. When Charles II. returned to Eng- 
land from the court of France, he brought w^ith him 
all the extravagant tastes and habits of the court of 
Louis XIV., which the English, who were tired of the 
rigid requirements of the Puritans under CromwelFs 
rule, were not only ready, but glad, to adopt. Dryden, 
who was just beginning to win fame, was quick to suit 
himself to the new condition of things, and imme- 
diately began to write English plays after French 
models ; and it was this stroke of policy that wop for 
him most of his popularity as a poet. 

Dryden 's greatest poem, written three years before 
his death, was his Ode to St, Cecilia\s Day, which, it is 
said, he composed in a single night. No English ode 
has yet been written that excels it in beauty of thought 
and arrangement. 

This poet died on the 1st of May in the year 1700, 
just three hundred years after the death of Chaucer. 
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EXTEACTS. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Absalom and Achitophel. 

Beware the fury of a patient man. 

Absalom and Achitophel. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Ode to St. Cecilia^ s Day. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

Cyvwn and Iphigenia. 

For truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be lov'd needs only to be seen. 

The Hind and the Panther. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone — 
He who can call to-day his own. 

Imitation of Horace, 

ni-habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

Ovid. 

Look round the habitable world : how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue I 

Juvenal. 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

All for Love. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

AU. /or Lcrt)^ 
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able. His spine was so curved, also, that he was called 
the ** Interrogation-Point." 

' Pope possessed an unusually bright mind, and even 
before the age of twelve he composed his Ode on Soli- 
tude. When he was fourteen years old he wrote a 
criticism on his teacher, for which offence he was re- 
moved from school ; after that time he studied at home, 
so he may properly be called a self-educated man. We 
cannot help wondering at his perseverance when we 
remember that it was not only English that he stud- 
ied, but also French, Italian, Latin and Greek ; and so 
well did he succeed in his study of Greek that he made 
poetical translations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey 
which have never been surpassed in correctness or 
metrical arrangement. While Pope was making these 
translations he used to write them on slips of waste 
paper and the backs of envelopes, for which he was 
called "paper-sparing Pope." 

The delicacy of Pope's health did not affect his 
mental faculties, but it seemed to mar his disposition 
and make him envious and jealous of others. This 
unfortunate propensity showed itself in his writings, 
and he indulged in satire to such'an extent that when 
he bought himself the beautiful home at Twickenham 
he was called the " wicked wasp of Twickenham." 

Pope never married, but always lived with his moth- 
er, who was very fond of him, and Igr early en- 
couragement and constant affection did much toward 
shaping his literary career. His greatest poem is his 
Essay on Man, which is written in a series of letters 
addressed to a &iend. 
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Pope had a great number of literary associates and 
admirera, among whom were Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Gay and Thomson. He sometimes invited these 
friends to a dinner at Twickenham, but his stingy 
nature would assert itself even when he seemed most 
generous ; and on one occasion, it is said, he ordered 
a pint of wine to be placed on the table, and after 
taking a drink himself retired, saying, "Gentlemen, 
I leave you to your wine." 

Pope was very fond of good living, and he would 
sometimes take a notion to lie abed for days at a time, 
until he was told that they had something on the table 
of which he was specially fond, when he would imme- 
diately arise to eat, and to enjoy himself. 

After a life of constant ill-health, yet characterized 
by constant industry, this poet died at Twickenham 
on the 30th of May, 1744. 

EXTRACTS. 

All are parts of one stupendous whole, 
. Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

Essay on Man, 

Know, th^n, thyself; presume not God to scan : 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Essay on Man, 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. • 

Essay on Man, 
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Order is Heaven's first law. 

Ebsay on Man, 

Reason's whole*pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words — health, peace and competence. 

Essay on Man, 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part : there all the honor lies. 

Essay on Man, 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

Essay on Man, 

m 

Know, then, this truth (enough for man to know) : 
"Virtue aloneris happiness below." 

Essay on Man, 

'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

Moral Essays, 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches : none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Essay on Orititism, 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Essay on Qriticism, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Essay on Oritieism. 
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True wit is Nature to advantage dressed — 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

Essay on Oritieism. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

Essay on Crilicism, 

He*s armed without that's innocent within. 

Epistles of Horace. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Tlie Universal Prayer 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

POETS. 

Matthew Prior (1664^-1721).— In early life a waiter at a 
hotel. Wrote Solomon and a number of lighter poems. 

Our hopes, like tow'ring falcons, aim 

At objects in an airy height; 
The little pleasure of the game 

Is from afar to view the flight. 

To the Hon. Charles Montague. 

They never -taste who always drink ; 
They always talk who never think. 

Upon a Passage in the Scallgerana, 

John Gay (1688-1732).— A brilliant poet. Noted for his 
grace of expression. Author of Trivia and The Beggar\ 
Opera, 

If the heart of a man is depressed with cares. 
The mist is dispell'd when a woman appears. 

The Beggar's Opera. 

5 D 
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Dr. Edward Young (1681-1765).— Known chiefly as the 
author of Night Thoughts, which was written at the age 
of sixty. Most of his early life was spent in gay society, 
where he was anxious to win a reputation as a courtier 
and a poet. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Night Thoughts, 

He mourns the dead who lives as they desire. 

Night Thoughts. 

The purpose firm is equal to the deed ; 
"Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly : angels could no more. 

Night Tlioughts. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

^ Night Thoughts, 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight I 

Night Thoughts, 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps, 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself; 

Virtue alone outbuilds tlie pyramids: 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt's fall. 

" Night Thoughts. 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 

Night Thoughts. 

The love of praise, however concealed by art, 
Beigns more or less in every heart. 

Love of Fame. 
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James Thomson (1700-1748). — ^The son of a minister. 
Was made surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands, where 
he paid a man to do the work, while he spent the time in 
writing poetry. His chief poems are The Seasons and The 
Castle of Indolence, 

Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot I 

The Seasons, 

Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the most. 

The Seasons. 

( 

William. Collins (1721-1759).— A celebrated writer of 
odes. He was also a line descriptive writer. His best 
poems are The Passions and his odes to Liberty smd Evening. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed I 

Ode in 1746. 

Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell ; 
'Tis virtue makes the bliss, where'er we dwell. 

Eclogue. 

Allan Ramsay (1686-1758).— A Scotch poet. First a wig- 
maker, then a bookseller. Author of The Gentle Shepherd 
and The Yellow- Haired Laddie. 

Mark Akenside (1721-1770). — ^Was a physician. His 
chief poem is Pleasures of the Imagination. 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

Sir Richard Steele (1G71-1729).— A great essayist. A 
schoolmate of Addison's, both in London and at Oxford. 
Founded The Taller in 1709, the original of periodical 
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literature. Began Th^ Spectatot with Addison in 1711, 
both being contributors of great merit. Died in poverty 
in Wales, having been a great spendthrift most of his life. 

It is generally to be observed that the person most agreeable 
to a man for a constancy is he that has no shining qualities, 
but is in a certain degree above great imperfections. 

Agreeable Oompanions and Flatterers. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). — A writer of keen satires. 
In youth he was morbidly sensitive. Took holy orders in 
1693. Through the influence of the Tory party, to which 
he belonged, he became dean of St Patrick*s, Dublin, in 
1713: His works, though written in forcible English, are 
80 characterized by filthiness of thought as to be pernicious 
in their tendency. His two chief productions are the Tale 
of a Tubf a satire on Presbyterians and Baptists, and Gul- 
liver's Travels^ a political satire. Swift died insane in the 
year 1745. 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey. 
And these have smaller still to bite 'em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Poetry J a Rhapsody, 

t 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being eminent. 

Thoughts on Various Subjects, 

'Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That flattery's the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

Cadenus and Vanessa, 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731).— The son of a London butcher. 
His parents' name, it is said, was Foe,' but Daniel was ac- 
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customed to writing his name " Daniel D. Foe," which was 
afterward changed to De Foe, and then to Defoe. Entered 
political life as an independent, and made himself popular 
with the people by advocating their cause. Was a volu- 
minous writer of fiction and political pamphlets. Began 
his career as a novel-writer at the age of fifty-eight. 
Defoe is remembered chiefly as the author of Robinson 
Crusoe, the simple and natural style of which characterizes 
most of his writings. 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil builds a chapel there ; 
And 'twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation. 

The True-Born Englishman, 

George Berkeley (1684-1753).— Known as "Bishop 
Berkeley." A native of Kilkenny County, Ireland. He 
was a man of great genius, but very erratic in many of 
his ideas. He was the friend of Pope, Steele, Swift and 
other wits of the day, who, while they admired him, 
laughed at his foolish ideas. His chief works are The 
Theory of Vision and Principles of Human Knowledge, 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 

Time's noblest offspring is the last. 
On the Prospect of Planting Learning and Arts in AmeHca, 

Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727).— A distinguished phil- 
osopher. l)iscovered the Binomial Theorem at the age of 
twenty-two, and at twenty-four demonstrated the law of 
gravitation with^regard to the movement of planets around 
the sun. Author of Principia, a work on Optics, etc. 
b* 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1690-1762);— Was the 
wife of Edward Wortley Montagu and daughter of the 
duke of Kingston. She is best known by her graceful and 
graphic Letters, descriptive of travel and foreign fashions, 
one of the most delightful books in the language. 



AGE OF JOHNSON. 

17B0-1800. 

Reigning Sovereigns : George II., George III. 

Representativb Writers : Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, 

CowpER, Burns. 



THOMAS GKAY. 

1716-1771. 

Thomas Gkay, born in London on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1716, is regarded by many critics as the most 
'artistic of English poets. It is said that his father 
had so violent a temper that his mother was com- 
pelled to leave him ; and, together with her sister, she 
opened a millinery-store, from the income of which she 
was enabled to give her son, the future poet, a thorough 
education. 

Gray began his college life at Eton, where his moth- 
er's brother was a professor, but he afterward spent 
three years at Cambridge. He had no liking for 
mathematics ; hence he devoted most of his time to 
ancient and modern languages and to writing poetry. 
Horace Walpole was Gray's intimate friend at col- 
lege, and when they left school they decided to make 
a tour of the Continent together. 
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The two firiends were very unlike in disposition. 
Walpole was fond of balls and plays, and had, besides, 
plenty of money to spend as he chose ; while Gray was 
serious and studious, and necessarily economical. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that after having 
traveled together through France and Italy they 
quarreled and separated. Gray continuing his trav- 
els alone and making them the occasion of severe 
mental labor. 

After his travels Gray returned to Cambridge, in 
order to be near the libraries ; and here his career was 
80 quiet that he wrote to a friend, " When you have 
seen one of my days, you have seen a whole year of 
my life." Some amusing incidents are related of his 
quiot and retired life. He had a great dread of fire, 
and while at Caml)ridge he always kept a fire-escape 
in his room. Some of the students, having discovered 
this, resolved to play a trick on him ; so they placed a 
tub of water bcncatli his window and then gave the 
alarm of fire, when Gray hastily descended the fire- 
CHcape, only to drop into the water and discover the 
trick. This unkind treatment caused him to remove 
to Pembroke Hall, but soon afterward he was called 
id tln^ jjrofeflHorship of modern history in Cambridge 

(I ji(iMil.i(»n to which he had long aspired. 

I hiring iliow! years of travel, research and study 
Hn^v''' !"*•» wii« not idle. He wrote much; but, of all 
\\\'' ^nMHuo, lUMin in HO frequently quoted as his Elegy 
m v itifM<<v {imi'vhi/ardf which is familiar to every 

\iM\ ^^^H*V^\l ft**' » uuuibor of years from attacks 
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of the gout, and he finally died of that disease, on the 
30th of July, 1771. 

EXTRACTS. 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that bum. 

The Progress of Poesy, 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave. 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Fiill many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 

Where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis follv to be wise. 

m 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

A favorite has no friend. 

On, the Death of a Favorite Cat 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

1709-1784. 

Samuel Johnson, who was born in Litchfield on 
the 18th of September, 1709, was a remarkable cha- 
racter both in his personal habits and in his literary 
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career. His father, who was a poor bookseller, was ex- 
tremely anxious that his gifted son should receive a 
university education. 

Young Johnson possessed a wonderful memory ; and 
when a schoolboy, it wa^only necessary for him to 
read a lesson once or t^tice in order to memorize it. 
This made him a great favorite with his less-gifted 
companions, lor he was always ready to assist them in 
their studies. 

At the age of nineteen Johnson entered Oxford 
University, where he not only pursued an irregular 
course of study, but also participated in every viola- 
tion of school discipline. His disrespectful and unruly 
conduct has by some been ascribed to his great poverty 
and his still greater pride ; for in writing»of his college 
experience he said, " I was miserably poor, and thought 
to fight my way by my literature and wit ; so I dis- 
regarded all power and authority." He was so ex- 
tremely sensitive that he would not accept any assist- 
ance from any one, and on one occasion, when he was 
greatly in need of a pair of shoes and a kind friend 
had placed new ones at his door, he refused to wear 
them and threw them away in great anger. 

After remaining at the university a little over three 
years, Johnson was obliged to leave without graduating 
because of the death of his father, the young man 
having no money of his own with which to pay the 
necessary expenses. He tried in different ways to earn 
money — first by serving in a school as usher, then by 
translating manuscript for a bookseller, and afterward 
by starting a private school, in all of which he failed ; 
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and finally he determined to go to Londoi and earn 
his living as a writer. 

Johnson is described as being jrery gruff in his man- 
ners, untidy in his dress and forbidding in his counte- 
nance. His face was marked and scarred by scrofula, 
but underneath all his unprepossessing appearance he 
carried a kind, sympathetic heart. 

Johnson had many peculiar traits of character; 
among them were his fiinny habit of touching all the 
lamp-posts and trees with his finger as he passed them, 
and that of muttering to himself as he walked along 
the street. When he first went to London he was ex- 
tremely poor, and he had neither friends nor influence 
to aid him ; but by hard and constant work he became 
finally recognized as a regular contributor to the Geii- 
ileman^a Magazine, and when, a short time after, his 
poem Lonion appeared, his genius was fully appre- 
ciated, and he was oh a fair way to fame and prosper- 
ity. About this time he conceived the idea of com- 
piling a Dictionary of the English Language, which 
he completed after eight years of steady labor, with 
only six copyists and no assistance of either money or 
brains. 

When Johnson's mother died, in 1758, he did not 
have money enough to pay the expenses of her funeral ; 
BO, in order to secure the necessary money, he wrote in 
a single week his only novel — Easselas: A Tale of 
Abyssinia — which became so popular that it was 
afterward translated into nearly all the languages 
of Europe. 

Bosigeell, an intimate friend of Johnaoiv'^»\i"a&^x^XK» 
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a very faithful biography of the great author, from 
which the following extract is taken to show some 
of his peculiar habits : 

" While talking, or even musing, as he sat in his 
chair, Johnson commonly held his head to one side, 
toward his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous 
manner, moving his body backward and forward and 
rubbing his left knee in the same direction with the 
palm of his hand. . In the intervals of articulating he 
made various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, some- 
times giving a half whistle, sometimes making his 
tongue play backward from the roof of his mouth, 
as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding 
it against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing 
quickly under his breath ' too, too, too,' all this accom- 
panied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more fre- 
quently with a smile. Generally, when he had con- 
cluded a period in the course of a dispute — by which 
time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and 
vociferation — he used to blow out his breath like a 
whale. This, I suppose, was a relief to his lungs, 
and seemed in him to be a contemptuous mode of 
expression, as if he had made the arguments of his 
opponents fly like chaff before the wind." 

Johnson delighted in using long words of three or 
four syllables, and he did this not only in his writings, 
but also in his conversation. If he happened to use a 
simple word, he would stop suddenly and repeat the 
remark, substituting a long word for the short one. 
The book by which he is best remembered is his Lives 
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of the Poets, but even in this he shows his preferences 
and his prejudices so strongly as to make his criticisms 
unreliable ; for he gives undue praise to those whom 
he favors and strongly denounces those against whom 
he has any personal prejudice. This is particularly 
noticeable in his criticism of poor blind Milton, upon 
whom he loaded all the hatred that he cherished for 
the Puritans as a sect. 

Johnson died on the 13th of December, 1784, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the foot of 
Shakespeare's monument. His grave is marked by a 
blue flagstone, on which his name and his age are in- 
scribed in Latin. 

EXTRACTS. 

This mournful truth is everywhere confess'd : 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress'd. 

London, 

When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 

First reared the stage, the immortal Shakespeare rose; 

Each change of many-colored life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

Prologue spoken by Oarrick at the Opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
t 

Attack is reaction : I never think I have hit hard unless it 

rebounds. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1728-1774. 

No Student of literature can fail to pity, and at the 
eame time admire, the subject of this sketch, Oliver 
6 
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Goldsmith, who was born in Ireland, November 14, 
1728. The father of Goldsmith was a Protestant 
clergyman, from whom Oliver seems to have inherited 
some of those traits of character for which we love 
him best. 

When Goldsmith was but eight years of age, he 
fell a victim to small-pox, which so marred and dis- 
figured his countenance as to make it repulsive rather 
than attractive. This was especially hard for Oliver 
to bear, for he had always longed to be handsome. 

Before this time Goldsmith had shown evidences of his, 
poetic talent by writing little rhymes, and his parents 
determined, if possible, to give him an education ; but 
his father was only a poor curate, and Oliver was de- 
pendent on the aid of a kind uncle. 

When Goldsmith was seventeen years old, he en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, in the carpacity of sizar ; 
but his school-days were marked by irregularity of 
study and conduct, and finally, after many ups and 
downs, he graduated, in 1749, but he was by no means 
among the first in his class. His generosity was so 
great that it amounted almost to a weakness instead 
of a virtue. lie was in the habit of writing little 
ballads, which were sold on the street for five shillings 
apiece ; but Goldsmith would give away the money so 
dearly earned to the first person that asked his assist- 
ance, often returning to school without a penny for 
himself The following is related as an instance of 
his misguided generosity : One evening he met at the 
college gate a poor woman who told him a pitiful story 
about her five small children. This so afiected him 
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that he gave her some of his clothes and a part of the 
coverings of his bed. Pie had promised to take break- 
fast the next morning with a classmate, but he did not"^ 
appear at the appointed hour. His friend, on coming 
to inquire the reason, found that Goldsmith was not 
only in bed, but that, having suffered from cold during 
the night, he had ripped open the bedtick and crept 
in alnong the feathers. 

After leaving school Goldsmith tried to be a teacher, 
octor and a lawyer, in each of which he failed. It 
is said that on one occasion he wanted to be examined 
for the position of mate in a hospital, a ad, wishing to 
appear well, he borrowed a suit of clothes for the oc- 
casion ; but he failed in the examination, and, instead 
of returning the clothes, he pawned them and disap- 
peared with the money. 

When it was discovered that Oliver had failed in 
the professions he had thus far tried to enter, his 
uncle insisted that the poet should be examined by 
the bishops and that he should enter the ministry. 
Goldsmith objected to this, but his uncle was firm; 
so, when the day came for the examination, Gold- 
smith, who was very fond of gay clothes, appeared 
before the bishops dressed in a pair of scarlet breeches, 
and of coui^e they rejected him; which was just what 
he wanted. 

Having failed in all the professions he had under- 
taken. Goldsmith determined to travel on the Conti- 
nent ; and with no funds whatever he made a tour on foot 
through Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy, play- 
ing on his flute for the cottagers, who in return gave 
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him a supper and a night's lodging. During this trip 
he gathered the necessary knowledge from which he 
afterward wrote his famous poem The Traveller, 

Though Goldsmith's life was apparently aimless and 
changeful, his pen was busy ; and he wrote not only 
poetry, but also history, drama and fiction. His most 
popular poem is The Deserted Village, in which he has 
interwoven many pictures of his own life. His most 
important work of fiction is The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Goldsmith died of a nervous fever on the 4th of 
April, 1774. His friends wanted to bury him in 
Westminster Abbey; but when they discovered that 
he had debts amounting to two thousand pounds, they 
thought it would be better to give him a quiet burial 
in the graveyard of the Temple church. The mem- 
bers of the literary club to which Goldsmith belonged 
afterward placed a bust of the poet in Westminster 

Abbey. 

EXTRACTS. 

For just experience tells, in every soil. 

That those that think must govern those that toil. 

The Ti-aveller. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may tlourish or may fade : 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

The Deserted Village. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm than all the gloss of art. 

The Deserted ViUage. 
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Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

The Hennit. 

AAd what is friendship but a name 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A sliade that follows wealth or fame 

And leaves the wretch to weep? 

The Hermit, 

Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers tlie way. 

And still, as darker grows the light, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

T'he Captivity, 



WILLIA'M COWPER. 

1731-1800. 

The sympathies of every schoolboy will be enlisted 
"when he reads the life of the unfortunate poet William 
Cowper, who was born in Hertfordshire on the 15th of 
November, 1731. 

So far as ancestry is concerned, Cowper could boast 
of descent from Henry HI. of England on his mother's 
side, and his father was chaplain to George II. The 
poor boy lost his mother when he was only six years old, 
and at that early age he was taken from the nursery 
and placed at a boarding-school, where, instead of the 
loving attentions of a fond mother, he received harsh 
treatment from the older boys. One large boy was 
specially cruel to him ; and Cowper has given us the fol- 
lowing version of the impression madft \r^Qiw\i\&\c^^ 
6* E 
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by this tormenter : "His savage treatment of me im- 
4)ressed such a dread of his figure upon my mind 
tliat I well remember being afraid to lift my eyes 
upon him higher than his knees, and that I knew 
him better by his shoe-buckles than by any other 
part of his dress." 

Cowper was, however, removed from these unpleas- 
ant surroundings, and at the age of ten his father 
placed him in Westminster school, where he remained 
till he was eighteen, when he began the study of law ; 
but he did not have much love for the profession and 
wasted much of the time that should have been de- 
voted to study. He was admitted to the bar in 1754, 
but, instead of attending to the duties of his calling, 
he spent his time in disconnected reading and in friv- 
olous company, and at the age of thirty poverty stared 
him in the. face. His father was dead, his money was 
nearly all spent and his profession had been neglected ; 
so that he awoke to the necessity of getting to work in 
earnest. About this time a relative secured for him the 
position of clerk of the journals, but he was required 
to pass a public examination for the position, which so 
excited his naturally sensitive mind that he became 
melancholy and tried to commit suicide. His friends 
now put hiur in a private asylum, where he remained 
eighteen months. When he grew better he was re- 
moved from the asylum, and ho became an inmate 
of the Rev. Mr. Unwinds family, where he led a very 
quiet life, tending the flowers and raising pet rabbits 
by way of amusement. 

Urged by his personal friends, Cowper employed 
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much of his time in writing ; and we have numerous 
hymns and lyrical poems as evidences of liis industry. 
He carried on a very extensive correspondence, and 
about five hundred of his letters have been collected 
and printed in book-form. On account of their natural 
style and great excellence they have been called " talk- 
ing letters," and their author is often styled " The. great 
English letter-writer." 

Several times during Cowper's life the fits of insanity 
returned, and he seemed to live in constant fear of 
their dreadful infiuence. 

This poet never married, though he was at one time 
engaged to a cousin. The lady's father, however, ob- 
jected to the marriage, on account of their near rela- 
tionship ; and the consequent disappointment no doubt 
had much to do with the sadness of Cowper's after-life. 

Cowper's greatest work is The Task, which ho wrote 
at the request of a lady-friend ; and it is said that for 
this reason he gave the poem its peculiar title. His 
verses On the Receipt of My Mother's Picture are among 
the most touching in the language. 

Toward the close of his life his malady again re- 
turned, and the poet died on the 25th of April, 1800, 
four years after the death of his good friend Mrs. 
Unw^in, who had ahvays treated him as if he were 
her own son. 

EXTRACTS. 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
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Variety's the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor. 

The Task. 

How various his employments whom the world 

Calls idle, and who justly, in return, 

Esteems that busy world an idler too 1 

The Task, 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

The Task. 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And, as the mind is pitch' d, the ear is pleased 
"With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 

The Task, 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

The Task. 

Absence of occupation is not rest : 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

Hetiremeni. 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 

And rides upon the storm. 

Light Shining out of Darkness, 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

The Needless Alarm 
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He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door. 

Translation of Horace. 



ROBERT BURNS. 



1759-1796. 

Robert Burns, although of Scotch birth, is classed 
among the writers of English literature. He was born 
on the 25th of January, 1759, in Ayrshire, Scotland. 

At the time of the birth of Robert Burns popular 
education was more favored in Scotland than in any 
other country of Europe, and the father of Burns, 
being anxious that his son should receive an educa- 
tion, gave him all the opportunity that was afforded 
by the common schools of that day ; but poverty pre- 
vented Burns from pursuing a college course of study. 
That the poet made good use of his opportunities, 
meagre as they were, may be judged from the fact that 
he says of himself, " When I was ten or eleven years 
of age, I was a critic in substantives, verbs and par- 
ticles." 

The most admirable trait in Burns's character is his 
filial devotion. Instead of gratifying his own prefer- 
ences, he remained at home and worked hard for his 
father and mother ; and from this fact of his being a 
farmer-boy he has been called the "Ayrshire plough- 
man." While leading this homely life his braia ^siA 
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pen were both active, and the most commonplace oc- 
currence in his daily experiences afforded hito a topic 
for a beautiful poem. So anxious was he to read and 
study that he often guided the plough with one hand 
while he read from a book which he held in the other. 

At length Burns became tired of bard work and 
constant struggles and decided to seek his fortune in 
the West Indies. In order to raise sufficient money 
to take the voyage, he collected his stray poems and 
had them published ; the sale of these brought him 
twenty guineas. He had already engaged his passage 
in a vessel to Jamaica, when he received a letter from 
a gentleman in Edinburgh advising him to publish a 
second edition of his poems. 

This was the turning-point in the poet*s life. He 
immediately changed all his plans, gave a part of the 
twenty guineas to his mother, bought a suit of new 
clothes with the remainder, and, almost penniless, 
started for Edinburgh instead of Jamaica. His fame 
as a poet had gone before him, and everybody was 
ready to show attention to the poet-ploughboy. He 
was praised and flattered and treated, as was custom- 
ary in that day to favor each new literary character ; 
but poor Burns, accustomed to the simple habits of 
his country home, could not withstand the influence 
and temptations of this gay life, and he soon fell a 
victim to the love for strong drink, and the very per- 
sons that had flattered him most uow forsook him ; so 
he soon found himself in that great city without either 
money, friends or home. 

Two short years had seen Burns elevated to the 
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highest pinnacle of fame and again dejecied to the 
shadow of its basement-stone. He therefore deter- 
mined to go back to the country, and with his wife, 
Jean, he settled on a little farm, where he not only 
worked, but continued to write poetry. His wife says 
that when he was about to produce a new poem he 
would go out by the banks of a stream, where he would 
mutter over to himself the words of the poem that he 
was composing. Sometimes he would look quite wild 
and would make fierce gestures while he was reciting 
aloud the thoughts as they would present themselves 
to his mind. 

Among Burns's best writings are Tarn o' Shanier and 
numerous songs ; but we love him best for his Cotter^ a 
Saturday Nighty in which he depicts the happy home- 
life of his own father's cottage. 

Burns has been much censured and misrepresented 
for his atheism and immorality ; but let us draw the 
veil of charity over his short life, admiring the beauti- 
ful poems he has given us and regretting his untimely 
death, which doubtless prevented his giving us still 
rarer gems of literary workmanship. 

Broken down in both mind and body, Burns died 
of a nervous fever on the 21st of July, 1796, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. 

EXTKACTS. 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
I^ursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

Tarn 0* ShaTiier, 
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But pleasures ore like poppies spread ; 
You seize the flower : its bloom is shed ; 
Or, like the snowfall in tlie river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever. 

Tarn 0* SharUer, 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us I 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 
What airs in dress and gait wad lae* us, ' 

And e*en devotion 1 

To a Louse. 

The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley, 

And leave us naught but grief and pain 

For promised joy. 

To a Mouse, 

An athiest's laugh's a poor exchange 
For Deity offended. 

Epistle to a Young Friend. 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Man was Made to Mourn. 

What though on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin-grey, and a' that ? 
Gie folks their silks and knaves their wine: 
A man's a man for a' that. 

For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that; 
The honest man, thou^ e'er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that 

For a* That, and <£ That 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

POETS. 

James Beattie (1735-1803). — A Scotch poet. Professor 
of moral philosophy and logic at the University of Aber- 
deen. Author of the Mlnsfrel, published in 1771. Died 
of paralysis. 

At the close of the day, whe^n the hamlet is still 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 

When nauglit but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove. 

The Hermit, 

James Macpherson (1738-1796). — Born at Kingussie, 
Scotland. Author of Fingal and Temora^ two epics. 

Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770).— Known as the " Boy 
Poet." Author of a number of poems written in imitation 
of the older English poetry. Committed suicide at the 
age of eighteen. 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

1. Historians: 

WiNiam Robertson (1721-1793).— An eloquent Scotch 
Presbyterian preacher. Author of History of Scotland^ 
History of Charks F. of Germany and History of America, 

In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we ought 
to try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, 
not by those of another ; for, although virtue and vice are at 
all times the same, manners and customs vary continually. 

. History of Charles V. 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794).— One of England's most 
illustrious historical writers. Author of Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators. Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. 

7 
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All that is human must retrograde if it do not advance. 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

David Hume (1711-1776). — Both a historian and a meta- 
physician. Born in Edinburgh. Became a lawyer ; but, 
disliking law, he chose literature as his calling. Was a 
skeptic. Wrote History of England^ Political Discourses, etc. 

2. Novelists: 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768). — An eccentric and irre- 
ligious parson. Known chiefly as the author of Tristam 
Shandy and The Sentimental Journey, 

Go, poor devH! Get thee gone ! Why should I hurt thee? 
This world surely is wide enough to hold both thee and me. 

Tristam. Shandy, 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Sentimental Journey, 

Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771).— Educated for the 
medical profession, and. was for a time surgeon^s mate in 
the navy. Began his career as a novelist in 1748. Author 
of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and Humphrey Clinker, 

Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts — 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove or cell ; 

Where the poised lark his evening ditty chants, 
And health and peace and contemplation dwell. 

Ode to Independence, 

Hannah IVIore (1745-1833).— A great favorite of Dr. 
Johnson's. Wrote dramas, tales and some works on edu- 
cation. Author of Oxlebs in Search of a Wife, The Shep* 
herd of Salisbury Plain, Female Education, etc. 



In men this blunder still you find: 
All think their little set mankind. 



Florio. 
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Small habits, well pursued betimes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 



Florio, 



Samuel Richardson (1689-1761). — A printer who was led 
to begin the writing of novels at the age of fifty because 
of his great success in story-telling. His first novel was 
Pamela; or^ Virtue Rewarded. Author also of Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754). — At first a dramatic writer, 
and then a lawyer; but, meeting with no success, he re- 
sorted to literature for a living. Author of Joseph Andrews, 
Tom Jones, Jonathan Wild and Amelia, 

3. Theologians and Metaphydcians : 

Philip Doddridge (1702-1751).— Kemarkable as a theo- 
logical writer. Author of Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, Passages in the Life of Colonel Gardiner and Family 
Expositor, 

" Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
"And seize the pleasures of tlie present day ;" 
" Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 
"And give to God each moment as it flies." 

Lord, in my views let both united be : 

I live in pleasure while 1 live to thee. 

Epiyram on his Family Anns, 

Thomas Reld (1710-1796). — A Scotchman and professor 
of moral philosophy at Aberdeen and Glasgow. Author 
of Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers of Man and 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, an answer to the skepticism 
of Hume. 

John Wesley (1703-1791).— One of the founders of 
Methodism. His best-known works are his Journal and 
his Hymns, in the latter of which he was assisted by hia 
brother Charley. 
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William Paley (1743-1805).— The greatest divine of his 
times. Became archdeacon of Carlisle. Author of Moral 
and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity and Nat- 
ural Theology, 

4. Poetical and Miscellaneous Writers : 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797).— Noted as a political writer 
and orator of great power. A native of Dublin. At the 
age of twenty went to London, where he began to write 
for his daily bread. Was a friend of Dr. Johnson's. In 
1766 became a member of Parliament, where he opposed 
the war with America. One of his masterpieces of elo- 
quence is his nine days' speech in the impeachment trial 
of Warren Hastings, governor-general of India. His most 
celebrated works, in addition to the address referred to, 
are his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, Reflections on the 
French Revolution and his Letter to a Noble Lord (duke of 
Bedford). 

There is a limit, however, at which forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue. ObservatioTis on a Late Publication. 

When bad men combine, the good must associate, else they 
will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle. Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 

lie that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 

Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

All men that are ruined are ruined on the side of their nat- 
ural propensities. On a Regicide Peace. . 

Horace Walpole (1717-1797).— A racy and sparkling 
writer of letters. Was a member of Parliament for twenty- 
six years. Author of a romance. The Castle of Otranto^ 
and some Letters and Memoirs of his time, which are un- 
rivaled in their way. 
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The world's a comedy to those that think, a ira^Cily to those 
who feel. Letter to Sir Horace Mann. 

A careless song with a little nonsense in it now and then 
does not misbecome a monaich. 

Letter to Sir Horace Mann. 

Junius. — ^The name of the author who under this nom-de- 
plume wrote a series of political letters characterized by 
fierce invective and brilliant sarcasm is unknown. The 
author of these letters is supposed to have been Sin Philip 
Francis, born in Dublin in 1740. 

Sir William Blackstone (1723-1780).— A celebrated Eng- 
lish lawyer. Author of Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. 

James Bosweli (1740-1795). — Was the son of a Scottish 
judge. For many years he was the constant companion 
of Dr. Johnson. Author of Life of Johnson. 

Adam Smith (1723-1790).— A Scotchman. Was professor 
of mental philosophy at Glasgow. Author of The Wealth 
of Nations y which work laid the foundation of the science 
of Political Economy. Wrote also The Theory of Moral 
jSentiments. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816). — A great orator 
and an excellent writer of dramas. His two most popular 
comedies are The Rivals and The School for Scandal. 
7» 
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1800-1830. 
Keigning Sovereigns : George III., George IV. 

RlJPRESENTATIVE WRITERS : ByRON, ScOTT, MoORE, WoRDS- 

woRTH, Coleridge, Soutuey, Keats, Shelley, Lamb. 



. LORD BYRON. 

1788-1824. 

George Gordon Byron was born in London on 
the 22d of January, 1788. His mother was a Scotch 
heiress, but a woman of so variable a temper that she 
seemed almost insane in her exhibitions of great affec- 
tion and at times her great dislike for her deformed 
boy, and it is said that when in anger she would throw 
anything at him that she could lay hold on. Byron's 
father was a miserable spendthrift who squandered his 
wife's fortune and then deserted her and her child in 
their poverty, when Mrs. Byron was compelled to take' 
her boy and go back to her native Scotland. 

George Gordon Byron was a handsome, intelligent 
boy, but his feet were deformed from birth, which wag 
a great trial to his proud and sensitive nature. When 
Byron was eleven years old, a grand-uncle of his died, 
leaving George the title Lord Byron and an estate 

78 
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which included Newstead Abbey. At this time young 
Byron was attending a private school iu the village of 
Aberdeen, and it is said that the first time the title was 
attached to his name at roll-call he could not respond 
with the usual ^^AdsumT and was so overcome that 
lie burst in tears. 

Lord Byron and his mother soon removed to New- 
stead Abbey, and he was sent to Harrow school to pre- 
pare for Trinity College, Cambridge. At school Byron 
developed all the traits of character that we should 
naturally expect to find in the child of such parents 
as his were, and all his school record is characterized 
by irregularity of conduct and of study. He remained 
at Cambridge only two years, and then published a col- 
lection of his poems under 'the title Hours of Idleness^ 
which -was criticised severely ; and in reply he wrote 
a book called English Bards and Scotch Bevieivers, in 
which he did not spare any one, friend or foe, from the 
hatred of which his bitter disposition was capable. 

Soon after this Byron traveled on the Continent ; 
and after spending two years abroad he returned to 
England and wrote a poetical version of his travels, 
under the title Childe Harold^s Pilgrimage, This was 
so favorably received that Byron immediately became 
the literary lion of the day. He was so flattered by 
the attention he received that he began to lead a very 
gay life, and some of his friends urged him to marry, 
so that he would be inclined to settle down to a lite- 
rary career. He finally consented, and married Miss 
Milbanke, but the marriage did not prove to be a very 
happy one ; so at the end of the first year his wife v(<»aS 
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back to her father's house, and Byron, leaving England 
never to return, went first to Venice, in Italy, ^vhere he 
wrote some of his most beautiful poems. 

About this time the Greeks were fighting with the 
Turks, and Byron sympathized so much with the for- 
mer that he went over to encourage them in their strug- 
gle for freedom. He reached Missolonghi, in Greece, in 
January, 1824. In April of the same year he contracted 
a cold, which resulted in a fever that caused his death 
on the 19th of that mouth, at the early age of thirty-six. 

EXTRACTS. 

Hereditary bondsmen I Know ye not 

"Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 

Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb ; 
And life's enchauted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 

All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf, is lost, 

But hath a part of beipg. , tt , t> 

Childe Harold! s Pilgrimage. 

Farewell I 
For in that word — that fatal word — however 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair. 

The Corsair. 

Fare thee well I and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well. 

Fare thee Well. 

They never fail who die 

In a great cause. 

Marino Faiiero, 
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But words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands — perhaps millions — think. 

Don Juan. 

The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 

Don Jvxin, 

'Tis strange, but true ; for truth is always strange — 

Stranger than fiction. 

Don Juan. 

Here's a sigh to those who love me. 

And a smile to those who hate ; 
And, whatever sky's above me, 

Here's a heart for every fate. 

To Thomas Moore. 



O God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood. 

Prisons of ChilUm, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life. 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 

The Bride of Abydos, 

Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock. 

Tlie Oiaour, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1771-1832. 

Sir Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, Scotr 
landy on the 15th of August, 1771. He was the child 

P 
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of rather obscure parentage, but he was destined to 
become famous in the realm of literature as the founder 
of the historical novel. 

When Scott was a baby he suffered from a teething 
fever that afterward settled in one hip and made him 
lame. Besides this, he was constitutionally weak, and 
his parents sent him to his grandfather's farm near 
Kelso in the hope of having him grow strong. Here 
he spent his time in roaming over the fields or lying 
on the banks of the Tweed and reading the old Border 
ballads and legendary tales, in which castles and 
knights figured conspicuously, and which filled his 
childish mind with dreams of honor and bravery, of 
loyalty and knight-errantry. These tales did him 
good service afterward in forming the basi^ of his 
novels. 

Scott was prepared for the University of Edinburgh, 
and he took a partial course there ; but while at school 
he distinguished himself far more on the pleasure- 
ground than in the class-room : he was an adept in 
gynmastic exercises and in telling good stories, but 
his lessons were sadly neglected. 

After leaving Edinburgh, Scott read law in his 
father's office; and after being admitted to the bar 
he practiced successfully for some time, but finally 
abandoned the profession in order to devote his whole 
time to literature. He first wrote poems, many of 
which, as Mamion, Lay of the Last Minstrel and Lady 
of the Lake, are still read with great pleasure. 

But just about this time Byron began to be popular 
in England, and Scott decided to quit writing poetry 
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rather than be eclipsed by the genius of Byron. But 
he did not give up writing altogether.; he now made 
use of the old stories and ballads that 'he had learned 
in his childhood. by weaving them into novels. 

It had always been the height of Scott's ambition 
to own a large estate and to have a title to his name ; 
and his ambition was gratified in both these particu- 
lars. By the ready sale of his books he was enabled 
to purchase on the banks of the Tweed a large estate 
which he called Abbotsford. In 1820, on account of 
the literary distinction he had made for himself, George 
IV. gave him the title of baronet. 

Just as Scott seemed to have reached the height of 
his ambition his publishing- house failed, and he was 
not only reduced to poverty, but was left in debt to 
the amount of half a million dollars ; he was therefore 
obliged to give up his handsome home and take a 
huntble house in Edinburgh. But Scott was un- 
daunted; and, instead of being the owner of a vast 
landed estate, his only hope now was to be able to 
pay off as much as possible of his indebtedness, so 
he wrote with greater zeal than ever, producing each 
year two lengthy historical novels. After four years 
of this hard work he was paralyzed in his right side, 
and from that time his health failed ; and his mind 
also seemed to suffer in consequence. His sufferings 
during these years were intense, and his right hand 
became so paralyzed that he could not close it upon 
. his pen. 

Scott had never been a very close student, and, nat- 
urally, his writings are not free from faults. By soma 
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these inaccuracies^ are regarded as indicating a lack 
of scholarship, but they are excused by others on the 
plea of his very rapid work. He was greatly beloved, 
for he was of a genial nature, which spoke in every 
line of his writings ; and his hospitality and generosity 
are praised by all his biographers. After his health 
began to fail so rapidly his friends induced him to 
travel, and he yielded so far as to spend several 
months in Naples ; but upon his return he w^as taken 
to his favorite Abbotsford to spend his last dayg* 
His son-in-law, Lockhart, has given a very faithful 
biography of this favorite author, in which he speaks 
of Scott's delight at being back in his beautiful home. 
" He desired to be wheeled through his rooms," says 
his biographer, " and w^e moved him leisurely for an 
hour or more up and down the hall and the great 
library. *I have seen much,' he kept saying, *but 
nothing like my ain house. Give me one turn ra(9*e.' " 

Besides the poetry of his early literary career and 
the great number of Waverley novels, Scott also wrote 
several biographies of great merit, that oi Dry den alone 
reaching eighteen volumes. 

We can but faintly appreciate Scott's great industry 
and perseverance ; but this active life came to an end 
on the 21st of September, 1832, just six years after the 
failure of his publishing-house, during which time he 
had managed to pay more than one-half of his great 
indebtedness. 

EXTRACTS. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd^s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
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In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

The Lay of the Lasi MimtreL 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
"This is mj own, mj native land"? 

The Lay of the Last Minatrel, 

Just at the age, Hwixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth. 

Marmioru 

Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive ! 

Marmion, 

Some-feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven. 

Lady of the Lake, 

In man's most dark extremity 
Oft succor dawns from Heaven. 

The Lord of the Idea. 

Oh, many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant, 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken. 

The Lord of the Isles. 

And better had they ne'er been born 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn. 

The Monastery, 
8 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

1779-1852. 

Thomas Moore, the celebrated Irish poet, was bom 
in Dublin on the 28th of May, 1779. He was a great 
friend of Byron's and Scott's, and he is usually asso- 
ciated with them in literature because he wrote his 
best works \yhile they were living, although he out- 
lived each of them more than a quarter of a century. 

When Moore first went over to England, he intended 
to practice law; but just at that time both his place 
of birth and his religion prevented his attaining any 
eminence in that profession in England^ so he accepted 
an official position on the Bermuda Islands. While 
he was stationed there he decided to visit America, 
leaving his official duties to the care of a clerk. On 
his return to his post he discovered that his clerk had 
been dishonest, and Moore found himself indebted to 
the Crown for a considerable sum of money. 

When Moore first went to England, he had a volume 
of poems published, which met with very great success; 
and when he found himself so heavily im debt, he de- 
cided to devote himself to literature for the remainder 
of his life. 

Moore was a very great favorite in society ; he was a 
good conversationist, had an attractive voice and was a 
very fine vocalist. He wrote more than a hundred pop- 
ular songs, many of which are still sung, such as Those 
Evening Bells, The Last Rose of Summer and Come, ye 
Duconsolate. In addition to his poetry of different 
kinds, he wrote considerable prose. His biography 
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of Byron is said to be the most faithful that ever was 
written ; but his chief work is a p^oi^e story entitled 
Lalla Rookh ("Tulip Cheek"), in which he inter- 
weaves four beautiful poems. It is an Oriental tale, 
and the description of the Eastern countries, vegeta- 
tion, people and customs is so faithfully drawn that 
one would think Moore had taken his observations 
on the back of a camel as he traveled in the East; 
instead of this, he had never been in the East, but 
was altogether dependent on what he had read for 
the glowing descriptions which he gives. 

Moore was called the great Irish song-writer, while 
Burns holds the same relation to his beloved Scot- 
land. Collier says of them, " Burns and Moore stand 
side by side as the lyrists of two kindred nations. The 
Muse of the Irish lawyer is Crowned with a circlet of 
shining gems ; the Muse of tne Scottish peasant wears 
a garland of sweet field-flowers." 

Moore, after having lived a gay and brilliant life in 
the fashionable society of London for a full half cen- 
tury, became afflicted in his closing years with weak- 
ness or imbecility of mind, from which he was released 
by death on the 26th of February, 1852. 

EXTRACTS. 

This narrow istlimus Hwixt two boundless seas — 
The past, the future, two eternities. 



Lalla Rookh, 



Go where glory waits thee ; 

But, while fame elates thee, 

Oh, stDl remember me. 



Irish Melodies, 
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The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former dajs, 

So glory's thrill is o'er, 
And hearts that once beat higli for praise 

Now feel that praise no more. 

The Harp thai Once. 

And the heart that is soonest awake to tlie flowera 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 

Okj Think not my Spirits. 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind if our creeds agree ? 

Come, Send Round the Wine. 

When true hearts lie withered 

And fond •nes are flown, 
Oh, who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 

Last Rose of Summer, 

You may break, you may shatter, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

Farewell I 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 

Oft in the Stilly NigJU. 

As half in shade and half in sun 
This world along its path advances, 
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May that side tlie sun's upon 
Be all that e'er shall meet tliy glances I 

Peace be around Thee. 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your anguish ; 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 

Comef ye Disconsolate. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



1770-1850. 



William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, 
in the North of England, on the 7th of April, 1770.^ 
His father and mother both died when he was a little 
boy, hence his uncle superintended his education ; and 
when Wordsworth was nine years old he was sent to a 
school in the picturesque district of Lancashire, where 
a love for the beautiful in nature was rapidly developed 
which was afterward characteristic of all his writings. 
From this school he went to Cambridge University, 
where he took his degree in 1791. 

Wordsworth had a sister Dorothy, of whom he was 
very fond ; she always lived with him, and to her influ- 
ence he attributed much of his success. The orphans 
were poor, and Wordsworth thought he would be 
obliged to study a profession instead of pursuing a 
literary life ; but just as he was making arrangements 
to read law he received a legacy of nine hundred 
pounds, with the request that he would devote his 
time to literary work. 

Some of the most beautiful scenery of England is 
found in the north-western part, among the lakes of 

8 * 
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Westmoreland and Cumberland. The poets "Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb and others were so 
much attracted by this natural sceneFy as to take up 
their residence there, and for tha* reason they were 
called "the Lake Poets/' 

Wordsworth and the poet Coleridge became very 
warm friends, and together they published a little 
book of poems, with the proceeds of which they 
traveled through Germany together. On their re- 
turn Wordsworth settled down to a quiet literary life 
in the Lake region. 

Wordsworth is emphatically the poet of nature, and 
on this account the •American poet William Cullen 
Bryant has often been compared to him, and has been 
called the American Wordsworth. 

About the year 1802, Wordsworth received eight 
thousand pounds — a debt which had been due to his 
father — and soon afterward he married Mary Hutch- 
inson, with whom he spent a long and happy life. 

Of all Wordsworth's writings. The Excursion and 
The Ode to Immortality are considered the finest. Em- 
erson, an eminent American writer, speaks of this ode 
as the " high-water mark of English thought of the 
nineteenth century." 

The closing years of Wordsworth's life were made 
happy by his increasing fame and the academic hon- 
ors conferred on him by the two universities of Dur- 
ham and Oxford. On the death of his friend Southey, 
in 1843, he was also made poet-laureate, and the (Jueen 
granted to him a pension of three hundred pounds per 
annum. Four years later, however, he was sorely af- 
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flict^d by the death of his only daughter, Dora, Mrs. 
Quillinan. 

It is said that Wordsworth composed most of his 
poems in the open air, and to this out-door life, doubt- 
less,' may be attributed his robust health. He died on 
the 23d of April, 1850, at the advanced age of eighty, 
and was buried in the beautiful churchyard of Gras- 
mere. 

EXTRACTS. 

That best portion of a good man's life, 

His little, nameUss, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. 

Tin tern Abbey. 

The gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul. 

Laodamia. 



A primrose by tlie river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him ; 

And it was nothing more. 



Peter Bell. 



One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the snges can. 

2Vie Tables Turned. 

* 

O readep I had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent tliought can bring, 
O gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in everything. 



I 



Simon Lee. 



Small service is true service while it lasts; 

Of humblest friends, bright creature, scorn not one : 
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The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering devvdrop from the sun. 

To a ChUd. 

Our oirth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath liad elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter darkness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Ode to Immortality. 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 

Than when we soar. 

Tlie Excursion. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

1772-1834. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in Devon- 
shire on the 20th of October, 1772. He lost his parents 
when he was very young, and he was early sent to the 
Blue -.Coat School, which was a charitable institution 
founded in 1553 by Edward VI., and was called the 
Blue-Coat School because the boys were required to 
wear blue coats, red leather belts, yellow breeches, yel- 
low stockings and blue caps. 

After leaving the Blue-Coat School, Coleridge went 
to Cambridge University, where he showed great indif- 
ference to mathematics and devoted nearly all his time 
to Latin and Greek. During the second year of his 
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UDivereity life he fell desperately in love with a young 
lady, who rejected him. Suffering from this di.sap- 
pointment, he left school and under an assumed name 
enlisted in the Fifteenth Dragoons, but he did not dis- 
tinguish himself very much in the service, for to the 
very last he was regarded as the worst rider in the 
whole corps. One day an officer happened to see some 
Latin that Coleridge had written on the stable-wall 
near his saddle, and in this way his name was discov- 
ered and he was released from service. Coleridge 
afterward married a lady whose sister was on the same 
day married to the poet South ey, and the two poets 
lived near each other in the Lake region. 

At one time Coleridge and some of his literary asso- 
ciates planned to come to America and settle some- 
where on the banks of the Susquehanna where they 
could all live together in a literary community, having 
their own government and their own laws: the men 
were to write books and the women were to do the 
housework : the plan failed because they did not have 
money enough with which to carry out their scheme. 

Coleridge was a great physical sufferer, and he fell 
into the habit of taking opium to relieve his suffering, 
until finally he could not give up its use. He there- 
fore left his family to be provided for by Vis brother- 
in-law, Southey, and went to London, where he lived 
in the family of Dr. Gilman. 

Coleridge continued to write both prose and poetry, 
but his biographers say that his best thoughts never 
were put into his writings. He was a remarkably fine 
conversationist, and while he resided in London he was 
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in the habit of holding conversations for the benefit of 
those who liked to hear him talk On political, social 
and literary topics ; bat his choicest thoughts were not 
lost even if they were not expressed in writing, for by 
his conversations he no doubt shaped the future of 
many young persons who hung upon his words. 

Of Coleridge's writings The Rune of the Ancient 
Mariner is considered his best poem, and Aids to Re- 
flection is a good specimen of his prose. 

Coleridge died July 25, 1834, at the home of Dr. 
Gilman, who had so kindly sheltered him during the 
last nineteen years of the poet's life. 

EXTRACTS. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 

Tke Ancient Mariner, 

Alas I they had been friends in youth : 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

Christahd, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, 

A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

The Three Oracett. 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends — 
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The great good man ? three treasures — love, and light^ 
And calm thoughts regular as infknts* breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night — 
Himself his Maker and the angel Death. 

Reproof, 

Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day -already walks to-morrow. 

The Death of Wallenstein, 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

1774-1843. 

Robert SouTHEY,boni at Bristol, August 12, 1774, 
has already been mentioned as one of the Lake Poets. 
Of his early boyhood we know very little, but when 
he was fourteen years of age he was sent to West- 
minster school, where it was the custom to give the 
boys severe floggings as a part of the discipline. After 
Sputhey had heen at Westminster four years he wrote 
an article denouncing this custom of flogging, and in- 
serted it in a paper published by some of the boys. 
He was expelled for this offence, and in the following 
year he entered the University of Oxford. 

Southey began a literary life soon after he left the 
university, and he wrote in all one hundred and nine 
volumes, both prose 9,nd poetry. The Cataract ofLodore 
is a specimen of his power of rhyming. Among his 
prose works, his biographies are the best. In the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters we can see how 



i 
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he passed his time : " Three pages of history after 
breakfast ; then to transcribe and copy for the press, 
or to make any selections and biographies, or what 
else suits my humor, till dinner-time. From dinner- 
time to tea I read, write letters, see the newspaper, 
and very often indulge in a siesta. After tea I go to 
poetry, and correct and rewrite and copy till I am 
tired, and then turn to anything else till supper. And 
this is my life." 

Southey became poet-laureate in the year 1813, and 
held the position to the time of his death, March 21, 
1843. 

EXTRACTS. 

How beautiful is night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud nor speck nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night I 

UhaMxu 

My days among the Dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old : 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

Occasional Pieces* 
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JOHN KEATS. 

1795-1821. 

John Keats waa bom in London, October 29, 1795. 
He was apprenticed to a surgeon wben he was only- 
fifteen years old, but even at this early age he showed 
considerable poetic talent, and when he was but twenty- 
two his longest poem, Endymion, was published. 

This poem was very harshly criticised in The Quar- 
terly Review, and Keats, who had inherited consump- 
tion, soon after went into a decline. He traveled to 
Borne for his health, but he died soon after reaching 
that city, and was there buried, in the Protestant 
cemetery. It is thought by some writers that his 
death, which occurred on the 23d of February, 1821, 
was hastened somewhat by the unkind criticism which 
was passed on Endymion. 

EXTRACTS. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loyeliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness. 

Endymion. 

"The poetry of earth is never dead. 

On the Orasshopper and Oricket, 

Philosophy will clip an angel's wings. 

Lamia, 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

1792-1822. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born in Sussex, August 
4, 1792. His parents were both wealthy and arista- 

9 Gt 4 
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cratic, tracing their ancestry as far back as the de-- 
scendants of William of Normandy. 

Shelley was sent to Oxford to the university before 
he was sefventeen. He was inclined to be studious, 
but he pursued a very irregular course of study, and 
when he was nineteen he was expelled from the uni- 
versity for writing a pamphlet advocating infidel doc- 
trines. His family felt very much disgraced by his 
expulsion, and when, a short time afterward, he eloped 
with a pretty girl who was much beneath him in social 
standing, his friends were still more exasperated with 
him, and they cut him off from his allowance of money 
and from all association* with them. 

It was at this time that Shelley went to live in the 
Lake region of England, but he did not remain long. 
He and his wife separated, and she afterward com- 
mitted suicide by drowning. He then married a Miss 
Godwin and went to live in Italy, spending most of 
his time in Rome. During his life in Italy he became 
very intimate with Byron, who was then living there. 

Shelley was passionately fond of boating and sail- 
ing, and to his love for this exercise he owed his death ; 
for on the 8th of July, 1822, when he was out on the 
Bay of Spezzia, returning from Leghorn, his boat cap- 
sized and he was drowned. According to the quaran- 
tine laws then in existence, his body had to be burned, 
and Byron had the ashes placed in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome. 

Among Shelley's best-known poems are Prometheus 
Unbound, The Cend, The Spirit of Solitude, The 8ky^ 
lark, Thfs Cloud, The Sensitive Plant, etc. 
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EXTRACTS. 

^ow wonderful is Death — 
Death and his brother Sleep I 



Queen Mob, 



I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear the light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast 

As she dances about the smi. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

The CUmd, 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

To a Skylark, 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen as I am listening now. 

To a Skylark. 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew , 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

The Semitm Plant. 
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Kings are like stars : thej rise and set ; they have 

The worship of the world, but no repose. 

Hellas, 

Heaven's ebon vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, ^ 

Thro* which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 

To curtain a sleeping world. 

Queen Mob. 

I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have' borne, and yet must bear. 

StaTizas written in Dejection^ near Naples, 



CHARLES LAMB. 

1775-1834. 

Charles Lamb was a delightful essayist and poet. 
He was born in London on the 10th of February, 
1775. His parents were poor, and Lamb was edu- 
cated at Christ's hospital, the Blue-Coat school, where 
lie remained from his seventh to his fifteenth year. 

Lamb was a nervous, quiet boy and studious in his 
habits, and he would have taken an honor at school if 
he had not had an impediment in his speech. When 
he quit school, instead of studying a profession, he 
accepted a clerkship in the accountant's office of 
the East Lidia Company, where he received a salary 
of one hundred pounds a year. 

Insanity was hereditary in the family, and Lamb's 
sister Mary was a victim to this dreadful mental dis- 
order ; it was during one of her fits of insanity that 
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she killed her mother with a knife. After the death 
of Lamb's parents he devoted himself to his unfor- 
tunate sister, who was now restored to reason. 

Perhaps it was the sad, sympathetic life led by- 
Lamb that gave a tinge of sadness to all his writ- 
ings ; but he was not always moody : on the contrary, 
he was a noted wit, and his humorous sayings were all 
the more enjoyable because uttered in his stammering 
manner. 

Lamb's writings, among which the Essays of Mia 
are best known, were never extensively read, and they 
are appreciated most highly by those who admire his 
reflective train of thought, relieved only by the quiet 
humor by which they are characterized. 

EXTRACTS. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days : 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Old Familiar Faces. 

It is good to love the unknown. 

Valentines Day, 

Martin, if dirt were trumps, what hands you would have I 

Lambda Suppers, 

* 

" Presents," I often say, " endear absents." 

A Dissertation on Boast Pig 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 
POETS. 

Rev. George Crabbe (1754-1832).— Called by Byron 
"Nature's sternest painter, yet the hest." EiiftQWx.^^^ 
9* 
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in his early efforts by Burke, by whose advice he became 
a clergyman. He. was a graphic, matter-of-fact poet. Au- 
thor of The Library, The ViUage, The Parish Register y etc. 

Books cannot always please, however good : 

Minds are not ever craving for their food. 

The Borough. 
In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 

Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 

The Birth of Flattery. 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855). — ^The son of a banker, and 
himself a poet and banker. Was always a warm and be- 
nevolent friend to struggliug merit. Author of The Fleas-- 
ures of Memory J Columbus, Italy, etc. 

The soul of music slumbers in the shell 

Till waked and kindled by the master's spell ; 

And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pom* 

A thousand melodies unheard before. 

Human Life. 

That very law which moulds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source. 

That law preserves the earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course. 

To a Tear. 

James Hogg (1770-1835). — Known as "theEttrick Shep- 
herd." A Scotch poet of romantic and legendary charac- 
ter. Author of Queen's Wake, The Pilgrims of the Sun and 
some* novels. 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea I 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place : 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee I 

The Skylark. 
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James Montgomery (1771-1854). — ^A journalist and re- 
ligions poet of high reputation. Born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land. Was for many years editor of the Sheffield Iris, 
Author of Oreenland, The Pelican Island, The World be/ore 
the Flood and many other poems. 

Friend after friend departs : 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts 

That finds not here an end. 

Friends. 

'Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 

The Issues of Life and Death. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844). — Distinguished both as 
a poet and as a prose-writer. Was the son of a Scottish 
merchant. Editor of the New Monthly Magazine for ten 
years. Author of Pleasures of Hope, Oertrude of Wyoming, 
Hohenlinden, Lord Ullin^s Daughter, Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land, LochieTs Warning, etc. 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Pleasures of Hope. 

. Who hath not owned, with rapture-smitten frame, 
. The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

Pleasures of Hope, 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 

LochiePs Warning. 

To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die. 

Hallowed Ground. 

Felicia Hemans (1793-1835).— Felicia Browne, who mar- 
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ried Captain Hemans, was the daughter of a merchants 
Began her literary career at fifteen. Author of The Forest 
Sanctuary and many shorter poems, as The Graves of a 
JHbusehold, Casabiancay The Voice of Spring, Landing of the 
Pilgrims, etc. Author of a tragedy also, The Vespers of 
Palermo. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind's hreath, 

And stars to set ; hut all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death I 

The Hour of Death. 

Thomas Hood (1798-:|845)* — ^The son of a London book- 
seller. A great wit and humorist. His best poems are 
Eugene Aram^s Dream, The Song of a Shirt, The Bridge of 
Sighs and Plea for Midsummer Fairies. 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun I 

The Bridge of Sighs. 

When he is forsaken. 

Withered and shaken, 

What can an old man do but die? 

Ballad, 

But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 

The Lady^s Dream. 

Reginald Heber (1783-1826).— Known also as Bishop 
Heber. Was bishop of Calcutta. Author of From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains and many other beautiful hymns. 

Henry Kirke White (1785-1806).— The son of a butcher. 
His chief poem is called Clifton. Died from over- work at 
the age of twenty-one. 

Robert Pollok (.1799-1827).— Was a theological student. 
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His chief poem is The Course of Time, once a very popular 
sacred epic. 

DRAMATISTS. 

Joanna Baillie (1762-1851). — A wrker of many dramas, 
also of Scottish songs. The only one of her many plays 
which was put on the stage is De Mont/ort 

James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862). — A distinguished 
dramatist. The son of an English teacher of elocution. 
Wrote plays when only twelve years old. Was also an 
actor. Became a teacher of elocution and grammar. 
Among his chief dramas are Virginius, William Tell, The 
Munchback, The Wife, etc. 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

1. HLstorians: 

John Lingard (1771-1851). — ^Was a Roman Catholic 
priest. Author of History of England and Tlie Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 

Henry Hallam (1778-1859).— One of the most correct of 
historians. Author of View of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, The Constitutional History of England and An Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe. 

2. Novelists: 

Frances Burney, Countess d'Arblay (1752-1840). — 
Daughter of Dr. Burney. Married Count d'Arblay, a 
French refugee. Her best novel is Evalina, Wrote also 
Cecilia, 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849).— Was taught chiefly by 
her father, who was the author of several works on educa- 
tion and engineering. Her chief works are Castle Rackrent, 
Belinda, Popular Tales, Tales of a Fashionable Life and The 
Parentis Assistant. 

John Gait (1779-1839).— A Scotch novelist. Was a 
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student of law, a writer for the stage, a merchant and, 
lastly, a novelist. Wrote Ayrshire Legatees, The Annals 
of a Parish, The Last of the Lairds, etc. 

Jane Austen (1775-1817). — A clergyman's daughter. 
Wrote Pride and Prejvdice, Mansfield Park, Sense and Sen- 
eihility, etc. 

Frances Trollope (1778-1863).— The daughter of an 
English clergyman. Began her career as a writer in 1832 
with a satire entitled The Domestic Manners of an American, 
Author also of Vicar of Wrexhall, The Widow Bamaby, 
The Ward of Thorpe Combe, etc. 

Mary Russell Mltford (1786-1855).— Daughter of Dr. Mit- 
ford, whom she supported in later life hy the earnings of 
her pen. Author of Our Village, Belford Regis, Stories of 
American Life, etc. 

Frederick Marryat (1792-1848). — A captain in the royal 
navy. His hest novels are pictures of English sailor-life. 
Author of Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Midshipman Ea^sy, 
Newton Forster, etc. 

Mrs. Amelia Opie (1769-1853).— Wife of the painter Opie. 
Author of a number of novels of a domestic character. 
Wrote Father and Daughter, Tales of the Heart, Temper, etc. 

3. Essayists and Critics : 

Sidney Smith (1771-1845).— A brilliant wit. Was a tutor 
in Edinburgh, then a London preacher, then a tector in 
Yorkshire, and lastly a canon of St. PauPs. The first 
editor, and one of the founders, of Edinburgh Review, of 
which he wrote the chief literary criticisms. Became 
afterward a Scottish judge, and remained on the bench 
almost to the time of his death. 

• It requires a surgical operation lo get a joke well into a 
Scotch understanding. Lady HollaruTs Memorial, 

(Speaking of justice,) Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its 
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child, peace is its oompanion, safety walks in its steps, victory 
follows in its train. It is the brightest emanation from the 
gospel, it is the attribute of Grod. 

Lady HollamTa Memoir. 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859).— A schoolmate of Coleridge's 
and Lamb's and a friend of Byron's and Shelley's. 
Wrote both prose and poetry. His style is both pic- 
turesque and graceful. His chief poems are The Story of 
Himini, The Palfrey and A Legend of Florence. His prose 
consists of essays, sketches and memoirs. 

Oh for a seat in some poetic nook 

Jost hid with trees and sparkling with a brook I 

Politics and Poetics. 

Blest is the turf, serenely blest. 

Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest, 

Where life's long journey turns to sleep. 

Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 

Dirge, 

Lord Brougham (1779-1868). — A great scholar, states- 
man, orator and writer. Author of Observations on Light j 
Statesmen of the Reign of George IIL, England under the 
House of Lancaster y etc. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will : he can do nothing in 
this age. There is another personage — a personage less im- 
posing in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. The school- 
master is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military array. 

Speechj January S9, 18S8. 

William Cobbett (1762-1835).— At first a field-laborer, 
then a soldier. Became a member of Parliament. His 
chief works are Rural Rides , Cottage Economy and some 
works on America. 
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William HazIItt (1778-1830) — OriginaUy a painter, but 
he chose literature as his profession. Was a critic of great 
brilliancy and refinement. Author of Life of Napoleon, 
Characters of Shakespeare^ a Plays, Table- Talk, Lectures on 
the English Poets, 

Sir James Mackintosh (1765^1832). — An historian, a 
critic and a statesman. A brilliant writer of essays on 
political and historical subjects. Much of his writing was 
for cyclopaedias. 

Professor John Wilson (1785-1854).— Educated at Ox- 
ford. Became professor of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. Was both a poet and an essayist. Known as 
"Christopher North" in Blachoood^s Magazine, Author 
of Nodes Ambrosianas and Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life, 

Thomas. De Quinoey (1735-1859). — ^A very eloquent 
writer. Was educated at Eton and Oxford. Author of 
The Confessions of an Opium-Eater, Suspira de Profundis 
and many valuable essays. 

J. G. Lockhart (1794-1854).— Son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott. Was for a time editor of the London Quarterly 
Review, Wrote Life of Scott, . 

Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864).— A writer of both 
prose and poetry. Attended school at Eugby and Oxford, 
but was insubordinate at both places and graduated at 
neither. Author of Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen and a number of poems. 

Isaac Disraeli (1766-1848).— Sometimes called "Disraeli 
the elder." Author of The Curiosities of Literatwre, The 
Amenities of Literature, Calamities and Quarrels of Authors 
and other works of a similar character. 

Home Tooke (1736-1812).— Son of a wealthy London 
poulterer. Was a philologist, and also a political writer. 
Was tried for high treason in 1794. Author of Epea 
Pteroenta ; or, The Diversions of Purley, 
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4. Sdentifio WrUers: 

Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). — A prominent writer on 
politipal science. Bon of a London solicitor. Spent most 
of his time in writing on law and politics. 

Dugald Stewart (1753-1828).— Born in Edinburgh. Be- 
came professor of moral philoi^phy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Author of The Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
A View of the Active and Moral Powers of Man and Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy. 

Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829).— Was distinguished as 
a chemist. Inventor of the safety-lamp. Wrote many 
articles for the Eoyal Society. Author also of Salmodia; 
or. Days of Fly-Fishing, Consolations in Travel, etc. 

Sir John Herschel (1792-1871). — An eminent scientist. 
Author of A Treatise on Sound, Discourse on Natural Phil- 
osqphy, Outlines of Astronomy, 

6. ITieologians : 

Robert Hall (1764-1831). — A distinguished Baptist 
preacher and orator. His chief literary works are An 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press and a Sermon on 
Modem Infidelity, 

Every other quality besides is subordinate and inferior to 
wisdom, in the same sense as the mason who lays the bricks 
and stones in a building is inferior to the architect who drew 
the plan and superintends the work. The former executes 
what the latter contrives and directs. On Wisdom, 

It is the prerogative of wisdom to preside over every inferior 
principle, to regulate the exercise of every power and limit the 
indulgence of every appetite as shall best conduce to one great 
end. On Wisdom, 

Adam Clarke (1760-1832).— A renowned Oriental scholar 

10 
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and biblical critic and commentator. His chief works are 
A Commentary on the Bible 2ji^ 2k Bibliographical Dictionary, 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847).— The ablest and 
most distinguished Scotch divine of his period. Became 
professor of moral philosophy in the United College, and 
then professor of divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Author of Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, 
Moral Philosophy, Astronomical Discourses, etc. 



THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

1830 to the Present Time. 

Beionino Sovekeigns : Wiixiam IV., Queen Victoria. 

Bepbesentative Writees: Tennyson, Eijzabeth Bar- 
BETT Browning, Bobert Browning, Miss Ingelow, 

MaCAULAY, XhCKENS^lTrHACKERAY, GeORGE ElIOT, CaR- 
liYLE, FrOUDB, 



ALFKED TENNYSON. 

1810 . 

Alfked Tennyson, the son of a Lincolnshire clergy- 
man, was born January 12, 1810. He was one of a 
family of eleven children, seven of whom were sons. 
Three of the brothers — Frederick, Charles and Al- 
jfred — were poets, and all three were educated at Cam- 
bridge. 

While Tennyson was a student at Cambridge Univer- 
sity he distinguished himself by writing a poem that 
won for him the Chancellor's medal for the English 
prize-poem, his subject being " Timbuctoo." His first 
published poems did'not meet with great success, and 
his second attempt,* issued in 1833 under the title 
Poems f chiefly Lyriealy by Alfred Tennyson, met with 
very harsh criticism. Nine years later, however, he 
issued two volumes containine^ many of his former 
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poems considerably altered, together with a number of 
new ones. His poetical genius was at once recognized, 
and his popularity has never since abated. It is said 
that the English people admire his poetry so much 
that even at the present day, when everybody has 
access to books, they commit and are able to recite 
whole pages of it from memory. 

After the death of Wordsworth, Tennyson was made 
poet-laureate, in which capacity he has written a num- 
ber of choice poems, among which The Charge of the 
Light Mrigade is a great favorite. In Memoriam is 
considered one of Tennyson's finest productions ; it is 
an elegy written on the death of Arthur Hallam, a 
schoolmate, who was engaged to be married to Ten- 
nyson's sister. 

Tennyson has always led a very quiet life, caring 
little for society, but being greatly beloved by those 
who know him well. He is said to be very fond of 
smoking, and has the peculiar habit of never using the 
same pipe a second time. His choice is a common, clay 
pipe, which he breaks as soon as he has emptied it. 

The greater part of Tennyson's life was spent on the 
Isle of Wight, but of late years he has made Peters- 
field, Hampshire, his residence, where he leads a stu- 
dious and retired life, his intellect being unimpaired 
notwithstanding his great age. 

Among Tennyson's most popular poems, in addition 
to those already named, are The May Queen, Locksley 
Hallf The Princess, Enoch Arden, Idyls of the King, 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, to which may be added The 
Brook, Maud and many other shorter poems and songs. 
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EXTRACTS. 

From yon blue heaven above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

However it be, it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good : 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Locksley Hall. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honor feels. 

Locksley Hall. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 

change. 

Locksley Hall. • 

Happy he 

With such a mother I Faith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 

Comes easy to him ; and, though he trip and fall, 

He shall not blind his soul with clay. 

- T.'te Prhiceas. 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

In Memoriam. 

'Tis better to have loved and lost - 
Than never to have loved at all. 

10 ♦ H 
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There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

In MemorUsm, 

Ah, Christ I that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be I 

Maud. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

1809-1861. 

Nkst to Tennyson, the name of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning stands conspicuous in the English literature 
of the Victorian age. Elizabeth Barrett was born in 
London, 1809. Her father was a wealthy English 
gentleman, and he watched carefully over the early 
education of his daughter, who was a remarkably 
bright child. 

Before Miss Barrett was seventeen years of age she 
published her first production. An Essay on Mind, She 
was a great admirer of Tennyson's writings, and some 
of her poems resemble his in style. 

When about thirty years of age Miss Barrett rup- 
tured a blood-vessel in her lungs, and this accident 
required her to keep very quiet for nearly a year. 
The physicians then advised her to go to a warmer 
climate, and she went with some friends to live at 
Torquay. While she was living there her favorite 
brother went out sailing with two friends, and, the 
boat capsizing, all were lost. The great grief which 
she suffered again prostrated Miss Barrett, and for 
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some years she was compelled to remain in a partially 
darkened room and was seen only by her immediate 
friends. During this periotTshe devoted her time to 
reading, study and writing, being constantly accom- 
panied by her faithful spaniel, Flush, that had been 
presented to her by her friend Miss Mitford, who was 
afterward her biographer. 

In 1846, Miss Barrett was married to Kobert Brown- 
ing, who also was a poet. The couple went to live in 
Florence, where some of Mrs. Browning's best poems 
were written. Her longest poem is Aurora Leigh, 
which is a novel in verse. She wrote also the Portu- 
guese Sonnets, Casa Guida Windows and many shorter 
poems of great merit. 

Mrs. Browning died on the 29th of June, 1861, and so 
great a favorite was she in Italy that the people of Flor- 
ence placed in front of the house in which she died a 
memorial stone, on which they inscribed a glowing 
tribute to her " who by her song created a golden 
link between Italy and England." 

EXTRACTS. 

A happy life means prudent compromise. 

Aurora Leigh, 

All actual heroes are essential men, 

And all men possible heroes. 

Aurora Leigh, 

Let us be content, in work. 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it's little. 
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As the moths around a taper, 
As the bees around a rose, 
As the gnats around a vapor, 
So the spirits group and close 
Bound about a holj childhood, as if drinking its repose. 

A Child Asleep, 

His dews drop mutelj on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope meh sow and reap : 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 

" He giveth his beloved sleep." 

He Giveth His Rehved Sleep. 



ROBERT BROWNING. 

1812 . 

Robert Browning, the husband of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, was born near London in the year 1812. 
Ho was eilucated at London University, and at the age 
of twenty wont to Italy — attracted there by his literary 
tastes and preferences — in order that he might the more 
thoroughly study the traits, both past and present, of 
Italian life. 

Browning has written quite a number of dramas, and- 
also minor poems, published in collections at different 
times. The Pied Pipe^* of Hamelin shows the humorous 
side of the poet's nature, and also his great power of 
rhyming Itow they Brought Good Netos from Ghent 
to Aix is a familiar poem from the pen of this author. 
Among his other writings are Pippa Passes^ The Ring 
and the liook^ My ImsI Duchess and Hervi EieL 
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E:$:TEACTa. 

Measure your mind's height by the shade it casts. 

Paracehaa, 

Love, hope, fear, faith, — these make humanity ; 

These are its sign and note and character. 

Para/idsus, 

It is our trust 

That there is yet another world, to mend 

All error and mischance. 

Paracdsus. 

She had 
A heart — how shall I say ? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed : she liked whatever 
She looked on ;, and her looks went everywhere. 

My Last Duchess. 



JEAN INGELOW. 

1830? . 

Jean Ingelow was born in Suffolk, England, about 
the year 1830. She first attracted attention as a writer 
by the publication of a volume of poems in the year 
1863. This, volume was immediately republished in 
America ; and it met with so much success on both 
sides of the Atlantic that in five years it ran through 
fourteen editions. 

The poems of Miss Ingelow's with which we are 
most familiar are Songs of Seven, Songs of the Night- 
Watehes and High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.' 
Besides her poems she has written Off the Skelligs, a 
novel of considerable merit; also «t N^t^ ^^\!t^b^^ 



«f 
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collection of stories for children, of which Mopaa the 
Fairy is one of the most favorably known. 

Miss Ingelow receives a greater degree of popular 
praise than is usually given to living authors, and her 
works have had an extensive sale in both England and 
America. 

EXTRACTS. 

We know they music made 

In heaven ere man's creation; 
But when God threw it down to us that strayed, 

It dropt with lamentation, 
And ever since doth its sweetness shade 

With sighs for its first station. 

A Cottage in a Ohine. 

Are there voices in the valley 

Lying near the heavenly gate ? 
When it opens, do the harpnstrings, 

Touched within, reverberate ? 
When, like shooting-stars, the angels 

To your couch at nightfall go, 
Are there swift wings heard to rustle ? 

Tell me I for you know. 

A Mother Showing the Portrait of her Child, 

They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all who lose and wish they might forget. 

Regret, 
• 

We are much bound to them that do succeed, 

But in a more pathetic sense are bound 

To such as fidl. They all our loss expound: 
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They comfort us for work that will not speed, 

And life — itself a railure. 

FaUure. 

Man dwells apart, though not alone : 
He walks among his peers unread ; 
The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners, are not said. 

Afternoon at a Parsonage, 

Sweet is childhood ; childhood's over : 

Kiss and part. 
Sweet is youth ; but youth's a rover : 

So's my heart. 
Sweet is rest; but, by all showing, 

Toil is nigh. 
We must go, Alas the going! 

Say "Good-bye." \ 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

1800-1859. 

On the 25th of October, 1800, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay was born at Rothley Temple. He began 
to show his talent for literature at a very early age, 
and it is said that before he was eight years old he 
had written "a Compendium of Universal History 
which gave a tolerably connected view of the lead- 
ing events from the creation to 1800." When he was 
twelve years old he was placed at school in the neigh- 
borhood of Cambridge, in the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Preston. During his school life he was a constant 
novel-reader, and acquired such a taste for this kind 
of literature that it followed him all tiix^xsi^ \>Sa\ 
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and when he was yet but a boy he wrote an article 
defending the practice of novel-reading, and sent it 
for publication to the Christian Observer, 

Macaulay graduated at Cambridge University, after 
which he read law ; and soon after he was admitted to 
the bar he was also made a member of Parliament, 
where he distinguished himself by his carefully pre- 
pared speeches. 

During all this time Macaulay had been writing 
both prose. and poetry, producing his valuable essays 
on English authors and statesmen, and published 
his Lays of Ancient Rome. About this time, also, he 
decided to write a History of England beginning ii^th 
the accession of James II. ; but the History was com- 
pleted only to the close of the reign of William and 
Mary, when the historian's death occurred. The His- 
tory embraces, therefore, only the two reigns, but it is 
very comprehensive of these, and entirely authentic. 

Macaulay possessed a wonderful memory, and his 
conversational powers were the envy of all that knew 
him; notwithstanding his great literary attainments, 
his style was so simple and unaffected as to make his 
works popular wherever the English language is read. 
His death, which occurred on the 28th of December, 
1859, was caused by heart disease, and was therefore 
very sudden. He was buried in the Poet's Corner, 
near the statue of Addison, in Westminster Abbey. 

EXTRACTS. 

Wherever literature consoles sorrow or assuages pain ; wher- 
ever it brings gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and 
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tears and ache for the dark house and the long sleep, — ^there is 
exhibited, in its noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

Essay on Mitford^s " Histoi-y of GreeceJ* 

The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benev- 
olent morality, in its exquisite adaptations to the human heart, 
in the facility with which its scheme accommodates itself to 
the capacity of every human intellect, in the consolation whrTch 
it bears to the house of mourning, in the light with which it 
brightens the great mystery of the grave. 

Review of Southey's ^^CoUqquies on Society.** 
■1 ' ■ 

There were gentlemen and there were seamen in the navy of 

Charles II. ; but the seamen were not gentlemen, and the gen- 
tlemen were not seamen. History of EnglancL 

To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late ; 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods ? 

Lays of Ancient Rome, 



CHARLES DICKENS. 

1812-1870. 

Charles Dickens, whose name is a household word, 
was born in Portsmouth, England, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruaiy, 1812. He was one of those unfortunate beings 
that do not seem to have had any childhood, for when 
he was a little boy he was obliged to work in a black- 
ing-warehouse, at six shillings a week, at putting paper 
covers on the blacking-pots. He was at this time a del- 
icate, sensitive child, and his situation, with its surrovLasl- 
11 
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ings, was very distasteful to him ; for he was obliged to 
associate with some very unpleasant people. Brighter 
days were, however, in store for him. At the age of 
fifteen his father put him in an attorney's office, and 
while there he studied, by way of recreation, a system 
of short-hand writing, in which he became very pro- 
ficient ; and before long he abandoned the study of 
law and attached himself to the stafi* of The Morning 
Chronicle as reporter, and was regarded the best of 
the eighty or ninety that were employed. 

Dickens distinguished himself not only as a reporter, 
but while connected with this paper he wrote also Jiis 
Sketches by Boz, which were first printed in the Old 
Monthly Magazine and the Evening Chronicle. 

In 1836j Dickens left his position as reporter and 
devoted his time wholly to literature. In this same 
year he began his Pickwick Papers, which proved to 
be the foundation of his fame. 

Dickens introduced an entirely new style of novel : 
he took his characters from the middle and the lower 
walks of life, and succeeded in awakening for them 
the sympathies of the reader. His character^ were as 
real to him as they are to his readers, and it is said that 
when he wrote the death-bed scene of " Little Nell " it 
was so real to him that for a time he shut himself away 
from society as though he were really mourning for the 
patient little sufferer whose life had just ended. 

The peculiarity of Dickens's stories is that he is 
either humorous or pathetic, and his readers are 
either laughing or crying all the way through his 
works. By His stories of school life in England he 
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drew attention to many things that required improve- 
ment in the school system, and in the same way he 
accomplished more good for many of the public insti- 
tutions of England than could have been wrought by 
philanthropists with more direct methods. 

Dickens was one of the most industrious of writers, 
and he has left no less than twenty-six volumes as a 
monument to his memory. David Copperjield is by 
many regarded as the best of his novels, but it is dif- 
ficult to choose from so great a number and say whid 
is really the best. 

After his first visit to America, in 1842, Dickens 
wrote Martin Chuzzlewit and American Notes, in which 
he exaggerates and criticises the eccentricities of the 
Americans. In 1867 he paid a second visit to Amer- 
ica, when he gave readings in all the prominent cities. 
In 1870 he began his last novel. The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, but before it was half finished he was smitten 
with a stroke of apoplexy while he wa9 at dinner on 
the 8th of June, 1870, and he died on the evening of 
the next day. His remains were interred in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

EXTRACTS. 

The goldeu ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion I The fasliion 
that came in with our first garments, and will last unchanged 
until our race has run its course and the wide firmament is 
rolled up like a scroll. The old, old fashion — Death! Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of Im- 
mortality I And look upon us, angels of young children, with 
regards not quite estranged when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean. Dombe^ aud Soro., 
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When death fetrikes down the innocent and young, for every 
fragile form from which he lets the panting spirit free a hun- 
dred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity and love, to walk 
the world and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals 
shed on such green graves some good is born, some gentler na- 
ture comes. In the destroyer's steps there spring up bright 
creations that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way 
of light to heaven. • The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, , 

That creepeth o'er ruins old I" 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween. 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

Creeping where no light is seen, 

A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Pickwick, 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

1811-1863. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born in 
Calcutta in the year 1811. His parents were from 
Yorkshire, England, but at the time of Thackeray's 
birth his father was stationed at Calcutta, in the em- 
ploy of the East India Company. 

When Thackeray was but six years old his father 
died, and his mother then brought him to England, 
where at an early age he attended the famous Charter- 
house school of London. He afterward entered Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, but did not remain long enough 
to take a degree. 

While attending Cambridge, Thackeray began his 
literary career by editing a humorous weekly paper 
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called The Siob^ but his great ambition was to be an 
artist; and when he left school, having inherited a 
large fortune from his father, he went to Paris and 
Rome to take lessons in art. After spending four or 
five years in visiting the foreign art-galleries and 
studying the works of the great masters, he returned 
to London with the intention of continuing his art- 
studies. By this time, however, he had lost a part of 
his fortune, and, being discouraged with his work as 
an artist, he decided to turn his attention to literature. 
Some of his art-sketches were afterward published, but 
they were regarded as amusing rather than artistic. 
The only practical use that was ever made of any of 
his drawings was to illustrate some of his later novels. . 

Thackeray introduced a class of novels entirely dif- 
ferent from those of any previous writer of fiction. 
Among his best works are Vanity Fair, Snob Papers, 
Pendennis and Esmond. 

In addition to being an artist and a novelist, Thack- 
eray assisted also in editing a paper, read law and was 
admitted to practice. In 1851 he appeared as a lec- 
turer on the subject " The English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century.*' • His lectures on this topic were 
delivered in England, Scotland and America with great 
success, and were afterward put into book-form, when 
they met with the immense sale of ten thousand copies 
in one week. 

Thackeray's health began to fail while he was in the 
midst of his literary labors, but his death, which oc- 
curred on the night of December 24, 1863, was both 
sudden and unexpected. 
11* 
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EXTRACTS. 

The world can prj out everything about us which it has a 
mind to know ; but there is this consolation, which men will 
never accept in their own cases — that the world doesn't care. 

Indifference of the World. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would say to 
him, Try to frequent the company of your betters. In books 
and life that is the most wholesome society. Learn to admire 
rightly; the great pleasure of life is that. Note what great 
men admired : they admired great things ; narrow spirits ad- 
mire basely and worship meanly. English Humorists. 



GEORGE ELIOT. 

1820-1881. 

"George Eliot" is the assumed name by which 
we know Marian Lewes Cross, the most prominent 
female novelist of the Victorian age. Her maiden- 
name was Evans, and she was born in the northern 
part of England, November 22, 1820. 

When a young girl Miss Evans went to London to 
attend school, where she proved herself to be an indus- 
trious student and became specially proficient in the 
languages. She began her literary career by contrib- 
uting to periodicals, and soon after established for her- 
self an enviable reputation by the publication of Adam 
Hede, a novel, which became so popular that it ran 
through five editions in five months. Her novels are 
peculiar in style, the subjects being treated in a man- 
ner more natural to the masculine than to the f^ 
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mind. Middlemareh, Romola and Daniel Deronda are 
among her best works. 

George Eliot was very much admired and beloved 
by those who knew her well. She was married to Mr. 
George H. Lewes, a philosophical writer of remarkable 
ability. After his death she married a London banker, 
Mr. J. W. Cross ; but she died early in 1881, within a 
year after her last marriage. 

EXTRACTS. 

No story is the same to us after a lapse of time — or, rather, 
we who read it are no longer the same interpreters. Melodies 
die out, like the pipe of Pan, with the ears that love them and 
listen for them. Deio/ched ThoiLglUa, 

Oh the anguish of that thought, that we can never atone to 
our dead for the stinted affection we gave them, for the light 
answers we returned to their plaints or their pleadings, for the 
little reverence we showed to that sacred human soul that lived 
so close to us and was the diviuest thing God has given us to 
know I Detached Thoughts, 

Speech is often harren, but silence also does not necessarily 
brood over a full nest. Your still fowl, blinking at you with- 
out remark, may all the while be sitting on one addled nest-egg, 
arid when it takes to cackling will have nothing to announce 
but that addle 1 delusion. Detached Thoughts, 



THOMAS CARLYLE. 

1795-1881. 

Thomas Carlyle was born in the southern part of 
Scotland on the 4th of December, 1795. Of his ho^- 
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hsvsl v\^ tiv^^^ Kw liwilx"' ^JkKvpt that he attended the 
Viuwrsiix \vf Vv<iiv,iviin:h^ ^Wiv he graduated at the 
i^^ \vt' ui^HSiix'^v hfe^ t^\v^ritl^ ^^^uiikt^ being mathematics 

A* 5^ wriuHT I'ijurlvW may W oalkxi an essayist, a his- 
Uviiattx a bk^rai>^r aini a ii^iti^lator, as well as a phil- 
v>c»\>^^hcrs i^uo V.VI* hb gfvatw^ works' is a philosophical 
^^issav* ^Siir^vr AVjM/^wt, metiuiing ** the tailor patched/' 
Thisi Kk^ >^as the lirst ti> hruig Carl vie prominently 
WKxre the ^vuhtk\ 

It U ^iaivl that i^rivle sivnt vears of toil and re- 

^ ^ « 

Si-aivh in the pix^^>arativxu v>f the manuscript of his 
French AVtv/w^w/i, and that just ai\er it had been 
cvuuplet^.\l he lent the mauus^'ript to a friend, whose 
servant cuivkWY use\l it to lij^ht a hre. Carlvle him- 
si'lf says oJt' the disaster^ ^^ For three days and nights 
1 cvmUl neither eat Uvxr sleep> but was like a daft man. 
'Ihon I went away into the country, and did nothing 
tor thiw uikxnths but ivad Marrvat s novels. Then I 
sv t tv» work and wivie it all over again.*' 

rial vie had a vei\v jHVuliar disposition, which at 
tiiuv^H uuukilu^u iusK'^f iu his writings^ His biographers 
siky ihtU ho Wits a ehixuuo ^t^iuWer and found fault 
wilU ovo»\\bvHly auvl ow^ythU^. Si>metimes, when he 
\\v»vd\l lakv^ hiv >vhu ^^^ ^mvh^K ho would push the dishes 
u^ivlv^ uiivl vK V l<av vU\^v w^* m^thing fit-to oat pla^nnl 
b^ Uuv^ \\\\\\ Uva woov wUv^ ^hw^MUghly understiuHl him, 
Wx'uKl u^v\i \\\\^ WW m\\ U<^\o the dishes removt^il, and 
at [\w i^www vuuo ou^^o kvv^\^ h\\i»lmud in pleasant oon- 
Vi VNuiou \\\{(i{ lu» H^v^vV^^v^ WlM^iunl, ivhen she would 
viug lUo Ml auvl h^\v^ \ho \JWhw» n^placed; n'^'^ "'- 
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though they were the same as he had before denounced, 
he would now eat greedily. 

One of Carlyle's greatest works is Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, which consists of a series of essays that were 
first delivered in London as lectures in the year 1840- 
His writings are all characterized b/ a strength and 
force of sentiment which is greatly admired. He waa 
untiring in his literary work and continued to write up 
to the time of his death, which occurred February 5, 
1881. 

EXTRACTS. 

Count a thing known only when it is stamped on your mind, 
CO that you may survey it on all sides with intelligence. 

Address to Students of University of Edinburgh, 

A inan is bom to expend every particle of strength that God 
has given him in doing the work he finds he is fit for — to stand 
up to it to the last breath of life, and to do his best. 

Address to Students of University of Edinburgh. 

There is no kind of achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. 

Address to Students of University of Edinburgh. 

The charms of Nature, the majesty of Man, the infinite love- 
lineas of Truth and Virtue, are not hidden from the eye of the 
poor, but from the eye of the vain, the corrupted and self-seek- 
ing, be he poor or rich. German Literature. 

Art is to be loved, not because of its effects, but because of 
itself; not because it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or eveifTor 
moral culture, but because it is Art and the highest in man and 
the soul of all beauty. German Literature. 

Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 

I 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

1818 . 

James Anthony Froude, son of Dr. Froude, arch- 
deacon of Totness, was born on the 23d of April, 1818-. 

Mr. Froude first attended Westminster school, and 
afterward graduated at Oxford in 1840. After leaving 
the university he studied theology, and was ordained as 
deacon in 1845, but he never performed any of the du- 
ties of the office ; and before very long, having decided to 
devote his time to literature, he abandoned the ministry. 

Fronde's first literary production, Shadows of the 
Clouds, consisting of two stories, was published in 1847, 
and it was followed two years later by The Nemesis of 
Faith f a dissertation on religious skepticism, which was . 
not only condemned by the university, but which also 
. caused him to forfeit a position as teacher in Tasmania, 
a post to which he had just been elected. 

For several years Froude was a constant contributor 
to the Westminster Review and to Fraser^s Magaziney 
acting also as editor of the latter for some time. His 
contributions to the various periodicals were afterward 
reprinted in book-form under the title Short Stories on 
Great Subjects, but his fame rests chiefly upon his Jlis- 
tory of England, which has called forth considerable 
criticism — first, because he tries to represent Henry 
VIII. as a much better man than have previous histo- 
rians painted him ; and, secondly, because of his severe 
denunciation of Mary, queen of Scots. 

Froude claims our attention not only as a theologian, 
an essayist and a historian, but he has won fame also as 
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a lecturer. In 1872 he delivered a series of lectures in 
the United States on the subject The English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century, 

One of Froude's late works is a Sketch of Ccesar, 
which affords the reader a correct idea of the admirable 
and characteristic style of the writer. In smoothness 
of diction this sketch is regarded as a masterpiece of 
English prose. 

EXTRACTS. 

Nature had been prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. 

Portrait of Henry VIIL 

Like the gleam of a landscape lit suddenly for a moment by 
the lightning, these few scenes flash down to us across the cen- 
turies. ^ A Forgotten Hero, 

■ For, indeed, a change was coming upon the world the mean- 
ing and direction of which even still is hidden from us — a 
change from era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps 
of ages were taken up ; old things were passing away, and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream. 
Chivalry was dying; the abbey and the castle were soon to- 
gether to crumble into ruins; and all the forms, desires, beliefs, 
convictions, of the old world were passing away, never to re- 
turn. The Change which Occurred in the Sixteenth Century, 

She had played deep, and the dice had gone against her. 

Death of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

To an impassioned believer, death is comparatively easy. 

Death of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

POETS. 

Mrs. C. E. S. Norton, Miss Sheridan (1808-1877). — 
Was the granddaughter of the celebrated dr&QVd.\^&\*^^k^- 
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ard Brinsley Sheridan. Her chief poems are TTie Sorrows 
of Rosalie J Tke Undying One^ The Dream and The Child of 
the Islands, She wrote also the novel Stuart of Dunleith, 

How mournful seems, in broken dreams, 

The memory of the day 
When icy Death hath sealed the breath 

Of some dear form of clay I 

Not Lost, hut Gone Before. 

Adelaide A. Procter (1825-1864);— The daughter of 
Bryan Waller Procter. Author of Words, One by One, A 
New Mother and many other poems. 

I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives ; 

Yet nobler is the one forgiven 
Who bears that burden well, and lives. 

Maximus, 

One by one thy duties wait thee : 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 

Let no future dreams elate thee : 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 

One by One, 

Gerald Massey (1828 ). — A journalist and poet. An 

errand-boy up to his eighteenth year. Author of Babe 
Giristahely' Oraigcrook Castle, Havelock^s March and Tale of 
Eternity, 

In this dim world of clouding cares 

We rarely know, till Vildering eyes 

See white wings lessening up the skies, 

The angels with us unawares. 

Babe Chrislabel, 

m 

Charles Mackay (1814 ). — A journalist and poet. 

Wrote I7i€ Hope of the World, The Saiamandrine, Voices 
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from the Crowd, Town Lyrics^ Studies from the Antique, etc^ 
Wrote also a number of prose works. 

The road of life is hard enough, 
Bestrewn with snag and thorn ; 
I would not mock the simplest joy 

Tliat made it less forlorn, 
. But fill its evening path wit i flowers 
As fresh as those of morn. 

The Philosophy of Sport 

William Morris (1834 ). — A great narrative poet. 

Educated at Oxford. Wrote The Life and Death of Jason 
and The Earthly Paradise. 

O dwellers on the lovely earth, 
Why will ye breal%your rest and mirth 
To weary us with fruitless prayer ? 
Why will ye toil and take such care 
For children's children yet unborn, 
And garner store of strife and scorn 
To gain a scarce-remembered name 
Cumbered with lies and soiled with shame ? 

2%e Love of Alcestes. 

Owen Meredith, Edward Egbert Lytton; now Lord 

Lytton (1831 ). — A son of the great novelist Lord 

Lytton. Wrote under the pseudonym "Owen Meredith." 
Author of I7ie Wanderer, Lucile, Chronicles and Characters, 
and Fables in verse. 

Life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 

Changes, 

Much must be borne which it is hard to bear. 
Much given away which it wen sweet to keep. 

12 
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Professor William E. Aytoun (1813-1865).— A native of 
Edinburgh, and educated at the University of Edinburgh. 
Was afterward professor of belles-lettres in the same 
university. Wrote Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Bothvjell, a 
historical romance, and a satire entitled Firmilian: A 
Spasmodic Tragedy, 

The German heart is stout and true, 

The German arm is strong ; 
The German foot goes seldom back 

Where armdd foemen throng. 

. The Island of the Scots. 

Sydney Dobell (1824-1874). — A poet who wrote under 
the pseudonym " Sydney Yendys." Was employed regu- 
larly in his father^s counting-house at Cheltenham. Wrote 
The Romarij England in Time of War, England^ s Day, etc. 

Loveliness 
Is precious for its essence ; time and space 
Make it nor near nor far, nor old nor new, 
Celestial nor terrestrial. 



Beauty. 



Love strong as death 
Measures eternity and fills a tear. 
And beauty universal may be touched 
As at the lips in any single rose. 



Beauty, 



Martin Farquhar Tupper (1810 ). — A London bar- 
rister and poet. Author of Proverbial Philosophy, An Au" 
thorns Mindj The Crock of Gold, 

A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure. 

Of Education. 

Charity walketh with a high step, and stumbleth not at a trifle; 
Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes ^"^^ "'^nceal them; 



•^ 1 . 
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Charity is praised by all, and fear not thou that praise : 
God will not love thee less because men love thee more. 

Tolerance. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837 ).— Son of Ad- 
miral Swinburne. Educated at Eton and Oxford. A highly 
imaginative poet. Author of Atalanta in Calydon, Chas- 
ielard^ A Song of Italy ^ Bothwellj a tragedy, etc. 

Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 

Grief, with a glass that ran ; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven ; 

Summer, with flowers that fell ; 
Remembrance, fallen from heaven ; 

And Madness, risen from hell ; 
Strength, without hands to smite ; 

Love, that endures for a breath ; 
Night, the shadow of light; 

And Life, the shadow of death. 

AtcdarUa in Calydon, 

Robert Buchanan (1841 ).-^A native of Scotland. 

Educated at the high school and the University of Glas- 
gow. Wrote Undertones when still a minor. Wrote also 
Idyls of Inverburnj London Poems j The Book of Ornij etc. 

Ah ! through the moonlight of autumnal years 
How sweet the back-look of our first youth- world I 

Youth. 

DRAMATISTS.* 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854).— An eloquent 
English barrister and judge. Was called to the bar in 
1821, and made judge in 1833. Author of the tragedies 
Ion, The Athenian Captive and The Gastilian. Wtotft. ^il>s*i 
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Vacation Rambles^ Life of Charles Lamb and an Essay on 

the Greek Dratna. 

Tis a little thing 

To give a ciip of water ; vet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drain'd by fever'd lipsy 

May give a shook of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

Ion. 

Henry Taylor (1800 ).— Distinguished both as a 

poet and as an essayist. Was the literary executor of 
Soutbey and author of Philip Van Artevelde, Isaac Com- 
nerniSj Edwin and other dramas. 

He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 

Philip Van Artevdde. 

Where sorrow's held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Philip Van Artevelde, 

Douglas Jerrold (1803-1857). — The son of an actor, and 
distingiHshed as a witty and satiric writer of plays, talcs 
and sketches. Began writing for the Coburg theatre on a 
salary at the age of eighteen. Author oi Black- Eyed Suaan, 
Nell G Wynne, Rent- Day, The Housekeeper y Time Works Won- 
ders, Retired from Business, Heart of Gold and many other 
dramas. Wrote also Caudle Lectures, Men of Character 
and other popular sketches. 

A daisy to-day is worth a rosebush to-morrow. 

Retired from Business. 

Resting from the activities of life, we have yet our daily task 
— the interchange of simple thoughts and gentle doings. 

~ I'd from Businens, 
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Tom Taylor (1817-1880).— Educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity and Cambridge. Was professor of English liter- 
ature in University College, London. Author of more 
than a hundred dramas. Some of the best are Still Waters 
Bun Beep, The Ticket-of- Leave Man, Victims, An Unequal 
Match, The Contested Election, The Overland Route, ^Twixt 
Axe and Crown and Joan of Arc, 

HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS. 

Sir Archibald Alison (1792-1867).— Son of Rev. Archi- 
bald Alison, author of an Essay on Taste, Distinguished 
as a writer on law and history. Was lord rector of Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and Glasgow University. Author 
of History of Europe from the French Revolution fo the Res^ 
ioraiion of the Bourbons, ten volumes, and a Histxrry of 
Europe from the Fall of Napoleon, 1815, to the Accession of 
Napoleon, 1852, eight volumes. 

George Grote (1794-1871).— An English historian of 
German descent. Was a banker and a member of Par- 
liament. Wrote History of Greece, twelve volumes, and 
Plato and the Other Companions of Socrq,tes, three volumes. 

Henry Hart Mllman (1791-18i8).— Dean of St. PauPs. 
Author of History of the Jews and History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, One of the greatest of English historians. 

Thomas Arnold (1795-1842).— The celebrated head- 
master of Rugby school. Educated at Oxford. Author 
of Roman History, an edition of Thucydides and a number 
of Historical Lectures and Sermons, 

Connop Thirlwall (1797-1875).— Bishop of St. David's. 
Educated at Cambridge. Began life as a lawyer, but after 
three years' experience entered the Church instead. Au- 
thor of a History of Greece, eight volumes. 

Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861).— Son of Myer Cohen. 
Changed his name to his wife's mother's maiden-name. 
Author of The History of t1 e Anglo-Saxons, The Rise aud 
12* 
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I 



Progress of the English Commonwealth^ The History of Nor- 
mandy and of England, 

George Henry Lewes (1817-1878). — A philosophical es- 
sayist and biographer. Studied for the medical profession, 
but abandoned it for literature. Some of his best works 
are Biographical History of Philosophy ^ Physiology of Com- 
mon Liftj The Spanish Drama^ The Life and Works of 
Ooethe, 

John Richard Green ( 1883). — Examiner in the 

School of Modern History, Oxford. Author of A Short 
History of the English People and Stray Studies. 

Miss Agnes Strickland (1801-1874). — A writer on his- 
toric scenes and stories for children. Aided by her sister, 
she wrote Lives of the Queen's of England^ Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland f etc. 

John Forster (1812-1876). — A tireless literary student 
and biographer. His chief works are Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth of England ^ Life of Goldsmith^ Life of Dick- 
ens, Biographical and Historical Essays , etc. 

Charles Knight (1790-1873).— Both publisher and author. 
Wrote Old Printer Und Modem Press and a Popular History 
of England. 

William Howard Russell (1816 ) — Spedal corre- 
spondent for the London Times. A native of Dublin. 
Educated at Trinity College. His chief literary work has 
been his articles for the Times. He published also Diary 
in India, Diary North and South and My Diary during the 
Great War. 

William Hepworth Dixon (1821-1879).— A miscellaneous 
writer. Studied law, but devoted himself to literature. 
Author of Life of John Howard, Life of Admiral Blake, 
New America, Her Majestrfs Tower, Free Russia, etc. 

Edward A. Freeman (1823 ). — A prominent writer 

on history, politics and architecture. Noted also as a lec- 
turer. Author of History and Conquest of the Saracens, His- 
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tory of the Norman Conquest^ Growth of the English Consfi- 
tutioUj A History of Architecture, Comparative Politics^ etc. 

NOVELISTS. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton (1805-1873).— Assumed the 
name Lytton when he succeeded to his mother's estate, 
she being of the house of Lytton. Educated at Cambridge. 
Author of many excellent novels — Pelham, The Last Days 
of Pompeii, Rienzi, The Last of the Barons, The Caxtons, My 
Novel, What will he Do with It? etc. Author also of several 
dramas — Richelieu and The Lady of Lyons, 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

Richdieu, 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such word 

As— fail. 

Richdieu* 

Reading without purpose is sauntering,, not exercise. More 
is got from one book on which the thought settles for a definite 
end in knowledge than from libraries skimmed over bv a wan- 
dering eye. A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a king's 
garden none to the butterfly. 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881).— The son of Isaac Dis- 
raeli. Was prime minister of England. His first novel 
was Vivian Grey. Among his best works are Coiitarini 
Fleming, Coningsby and Endymion, the last written just 
before his death. Was made earl of Beaconsfield. 

How limited is human reason the profoundest inquirers are 
most conscious. The Principle of Utility. 

Man is made to adore and to obey ; but if you will not com- 
mand him — if you give him nothing to ^lox^v^ — \ift ^"^ 
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fashion his own divinities and find a chieftain in his own 
passions. Tke Pnnciple of Utility, 

Great orators are the creatures of popular assemblies. 

Coningsby, 

Rev. Charles Kingsley (1819-1875):— A writer of prose 
and poetry. Educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Became professor of modern history at Cambridge. Wrote 
Yeast : A Problem^ Hypatia ; or^ New Friends with an Old 
FacCf Westward Ho I Two Years Ago, besides other novels 
and a number of poems. 

When all the world is young, lad, and everything is green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, and every lass a queen, 
Then boot, lad, and horse, lad, and round the world away. 
And go it while you're young, lad : each dog must have his day. 

Youth, 

Charlotte Bronte (1796-1855).— Wrote under the pseu- 
donym " Currer Bell." One of the most original novelists 
of her time. The daughter of an Irish curate. Author 
of Tlie Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, Vilette, 

Conventionality is not morality. Self-rightequsness is not 
religion. Jane Eyre. 

To pluck the mask from the face of the Pharisee is not to 
lift an impious hand to the crown of thorns. Jane Eyre. 

Mrs. (Dinah Mdria Mulock) Cralk (1826 ).— One 

of the best of English novelists. A writer also of litera- 
ture for children. Author of The Ogilvies, A Life for a 
Life, Mistress and Maid, The Woman's Kingdom^ A Brave 
Lady and John Halifax, Oentleman, besides some other 
novels, as well as poems and miscellaneous works. 

Two hands upon the breast 
And labor is done ; 
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Two pale feet crossM in rest, 
The race is won. 

Now and Afterwards. 

Anthony Trollope (1815-1882). — A prolific novelist. Son. 
of Mrs. Frances Trollope, the novelist. Educated at Win- 
chester and Harrow. Author of The Warden , Bar Chester 
Towers^ The Bertrams^ Doctor Thcyme^ Phineas Finn^ The 
Vicar of Bullhamptorij Diamond Out Diamond and many 
other works of fiction. Wrote also a number of books of 
a miscellaneous character. 

This at least should be a rule through the letter- writing world 
— that ?io angry letter be posted till four-and-twenty hours shall 
have elapsed since it was written. On Letter- Writing. 

A pleasant letter I hold to be the pleasantest thing that the 
world has to give. On Letter- Writing. 

George Payne Rainsford James (1801-1860).— -A volu- 
minous writer of fiction. Said to have written one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine volumes. Author of Richelieu^ Dam- 
ley ; or J The Field of the Cloth of Gold^ One in a Thomand, 
Edward the Black Prinee, etc. 

William H. Ainsworth (1805-1882).— A well-known writer 
of fiction. Was for a time an editor. Author of Jack 
Sheppardj Spanish Matches, Old Court, Hilary St. Ives, 
Merrie England, etc. 

Samuel Warren (1807-1877).— An English jurist and 
novelist. Known chiefly as the author of Passages from 
the Diary of a Late Physician and Ten Thousand a Year. 

Charles James Uver (1806-1872).— An Irish novelist. 
Was for a time a physician. Editor of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine for three years. Wrote ITie Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer, Charles O^Malley, Jack Hinton, TTie Knights 
of Gwynne, The Dodd Family Abroad^ etc* 
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Samuel Lover (1798-1868). — An Irish novelist and song- 
writer. Began life as a miniature-painter. Wrote R&ry 
CyMore, Handy Andy and Treasure trove. Author also of 
the songs Molly Bavirij The Angela^ Whisper ^ The Four' 
Leaved Shamrock^ etc. 

Thomas Hughes (1823 ). — A Chancery barrister. 

Was educated at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, and Oriel 
College, Oxford. Was a member of Parliament. Author of 
Tojn Brown's School-Day s^ Tom Brown at Oxford^ The Scour- 
ing of the White Horse^ etc. 

William Wilkie Collins (1824 ).— Both a biographer 

and a novelist. Author of the Life of William Collins^ 
also The Dead Secret^ The Woman in Whiter iVb^JVawe, 
Antonina, After Dark^ The Moonstone and a number of > 
other novels. 

Captain Mayne Reld (1818-1883). — A novelist of the sen- 
sational school. Born in Ireland. Served in the United 
States army in the war with Mexico. Author of The Rifle' 
Rangers J The Scalp- Hunters y The Boy Hunters ^ The Forest 
Exiles^ The Quadroon^ etc. 

Charles Reade (1814 ). — An English barrister and 

novelist. Educated at Magdalen College. Author of Peg 
Woffington^ It is Never Too Late to Mend, White Lies, Jack 
of all Trades, The Cloister and the Hearth, Hard Cash, 
Griffith Gaunt, Foul Play, Put Yourself in his Place, etc. 

George MacDonald (1824 ). — One of the most orig- 
inal novelists of the day. Educated at Aberdeen. Author 
of David Elginbrod, Alec Forbes at How glen. Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood, Robert Falconer, Wilfred Cumbermede 
and other novels. 

Edmund Yates (1831 ). — A journalist and novelist: 

also a dramatic writer and critic. Author of Kissing the 
Rod, Wrecked in Port, Nobody's Fortune, The Castaway, 
Broken to Harness, etc. 

Mrs. Oliphant, formerly Margaeet Wilson (1820- 



\ 
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). — Both a novelist and a biographer. Author of a 

Life of Edioard Irving, Wrote also Zaidee^ Harry Muir, 
AgneSj The MinUter^s Wife^ A Host in June and other 
novels. 

Gerald Griffin (1813-1840).— An Irish poet and novelist 
of great merit. Author of HoUandtvley Tales of Munster 
Festivals^ The Collegians^ etc. Wrote also Giles Machree 
and other poems. 

George Augustus Sala (1826 ). — A journalist and 

novelist. Editor of Temple Bar, Author of The Budding- 
ton Peerage^ The Seven Sons of Mammon, Gaslight and Day- 
light in London^ etc. 

Mary Elizabeth Bradd on (1837—: — )• — A native of Lon- 
don. A prolific writer of fiction. Author of Lady Audley^s 
Secret, Aurora Floyd, Dead-Sea Fruit, Trail of the Serpent, 
etc. 

ESSAYISTS AND CRITICS. 

Mrs. Anna Jameson (1797-1860). — An able writer on 
art. Daughter of Murphy, the Dublin painter. Author 
of Characteristics of Women, Sacred and Legendary Art, 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns, Handbook to the Public Gal- 
leries of AH, Legends of the Madonna, etc. 

The fables which appeal to our high moral sympathies some- 
times do as much for us as the truths of science: so thought our 
Saviour when he taugh* the multitudes in parables. 

Counsel to Young Ladies, 

Truth is the golden chain which links the terrestrial with tlie 
celestial, which sets the seal of Heaven on the things of this 
earth and stamps them to immortality. 

The Loves of the Poets, 

Harriet Martineau (1802-1876). — A writer on political 
and social economy. Wrote also Society in America, The 
Eutary of the Thirty Years* Peace^ iSetrospecl oj ^eaUmv 
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Travely and two novels — Deer Brook and The Hour and. 
the Man, 

There is a vivid love of God in the child that lays its cheek 
against the cheek of its mother and clasps its arms about her 
neck. . Deer Brook. 

Tlie. statesman is the leader of a nation, the warrior is the 
grace of' an age, the philosopher is the birth of a thousand 
yeai-s; but the lover — where is he not? Deer Brook, 

William Howitt (1795-1879).— A British prose-writer and 
traveler. Born of Quaker parents. Educated in the schools 
of that Society. Author of Book of Seasons, Rural Life in 
England, Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, etc. Wrote 
also poetry. 

What dream of beauty ever equaled this ? 

What bands from Faeryland have sallied forth 

With snowy foliage from the abundant North, 

With imagery from the re'alms of bliss I 

What visions of my boyhood do I miss 

That here are not restored ? 

Hoar-frost, 

Sir Arthur Helps (1814-1875). — An essayist and histo- 
rian. Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
prominent works are Friends in Council, Companions of 
my Solitude, The Claims of Labor, history of the Spanish 
Conquest of America, etc. 

If you would be loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary 
criticism upon those with whom you live. 

On the Art of Living with Others, 

Graciousness of demeanor is a large part of the duty of any 
official person who comes in contact with the world. Where a 
man's business is, there is the ground for his religion to man- 
ifest itself. Advice to Men in Small Authority, 
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John Ruskin (1819 ). — An eminent art-critic. Edu- 
cated at Christ Church College, Oxford. Professor of art 
in the University of Oxford. Author of Modem Painters, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture The Stones of Venice, besides 
a number of lectures on art. 

When men do not love their hearths, nor reverence their 
thresholds, it is a sign that they have dishonored both, and 
that they have never acknowledged the true universality of 
that Cliristian worship which was indeed to supersede the idol- 
atry, but not the piety, of the pagan. 

On the Sacredness of Home, 

As the first power of a nation consists in knowing how to 
guide the plough, its second power consists in knowing how to 
wear a fetter. On Restraint, 

Matthew Arnold (1822 ). — A poet and an essayist. 

Son of Dr. Thomas Arnold.* Educated at Rugby and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Author of The Strayed Reveler, and 
Other Poems, Merope: A Tragedy, Essays on Criticism, etc. 

I ask not each kind soul to keep 
Tearless when of my death he hears ; 

Let those who will, if any, weep : 
There are worse plagues on earth than tears. 

A Wish, 

Dr. John Brown (1810-1882). — A charming essayist. 
Graduated at the University of Edinburgh. Wrote HorcB 
SubsecivoB, an exquisite chapter of which is known as 
" Kab and his FrieJids." Wrote also largely for medical 
journals. 

Not only are boys and colts made to do the work and the 
running of full-grown men and horses, but they are lyirried out 
of themselveB and their noWf and pushed into Ux<^ tbcl^^^ ^ 
13 K 
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next i»eek, where nobody is wanting them, and beyond which 
they frequently never get. On Education through the Senses. 

Words — the coin of thought — unless as the means of buying 
something else, are just as useleas as other coin when it is 
hoarded. On Education through the Senses, 

Mrs. Sarah Ellis (1812 ). — Wife of a missionary to 

the South-Sea Islands. Her chief works are Women of 
England, The Daughters of England, The Wives of England^ 
The Mothers of England and A Summer and Winter in the 
Pyrenees, 

Professor Max Muller (1823 ). — A native of Ger- 
many. Lecturer at Oxford. Author of Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, Lectures on the Science of Language, Essays 
on Mythology, etc. 

Right Hon. William E. Gladstone (1809 ).— An Eng- 
lish statesman and author. Educated at Oxford. Author 
of Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 

SCIENTIFIC WRITERS. 

Mrs. Mary Somerville (1780-1 872 ).-^A distinguished 
writer on astronomy. Author of The Mechanism of the 
Heavens, The Connection of the Physical Sciences, Physical 
Society, 

William Whewell, D. D. (1794-1866).— A scientific writer 
of great attainments. Vice-Chancellor of the University i 
of Cambridge. Wrote A History of the Inductive Sciences^ • 
The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, etc. 

Sir David Brewster (1781-1867). — A distinguished astron- 
omer. Spent twenty years in editing the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopoidia. His. principal works are a treatise on the 
Kaleidoscope, a treatise on Optics, More Worlds than One 
and his Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 

Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856).— The most profound 
metaphysical writer of the nineteenth century. Educated 
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at Oxford. His principal works are his edition of Dr, 
Beid's Works and his Lectures, which were published after 
his death. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873).— One of the ablest phil- 
osophers of- Europe. Author of A Systeyn of Logic, Essays 
on Political Economy, Principles of Political Economy, A 
Treatise on Liberty, Comte and Positivism, etc. 

Mierfiael Faraday (1791-1867). — A great English chemist. 
The son of a blacksmith. His chief works are Researches 
in Electricity and popular lectures on The Chemistry of a 
Candle. 

Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875).— An eminent English 
geologist. The first author that succeeded in elevating 
geology to the dignity of a science. Wrote Principles of 
Geology, Elements of Geology, Travels in North America, etc. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison (1792-1870).— A geologist. 
His chief work is Siluria, the History of the Oldest Known 
Rocks containing Organic Remains, Wrote also a work on 
the Geology of Russia. 

Hugh Miller (1802-1856).— A practical geologist. For 
seventeen years a stone-mason. Also a brilliant writer. 
Author of Poems by a Stone-Mason, The Old Red Sandstone, 
Footprints of the Creator, My Schools and Schoolmasters, The 
Testimony of the Rocks, The Cruise of the Betsy and other 
works. 

Charles Darwin, F. R. S. (1809-1882).— An eminent nat- 
uralist. Educated at Edinburgh and Cambridge. Wrote 
The Variation of Animah and Plants under Domestication, 
The Origin of Species, The Descent of Man, Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants, etc. 

John Tyndall (1820 ). — An eminent scientist. Born 

in Ireland. Professor of natural philosophy in the Eoyal 
Institution. Author oi Heat a Mode of Motion, Glaciers of 
the Alps, Fragments of Science and a number of other scien- 
tific works. 



( 
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Herbert Spencer (1820 ). — A writer on bkic^yand 

psychology. Began life as an engineer. His chief works 
ar(j Principles of Psychology, Principles of Biology and JE5i- 
says, ScienliJiCf Political and Speculative. 

Henry Thomas Buckle (1822-1862).— A writer of great 
Icaraing, but often incoherent. Author of A History of 
Olvilization. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, F. R. S. (1825 ). — A distin- 

gu'iMhod naturalist. Professor of natural history in the 
Itoyal School of Mines. His prominent works are Man's 
J'lace in Nature, Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, Ptoto^ 
plasm. Lay Sermons, etc. 

Archibald Geikie, LL.D. (1835 ). — A learned geol- 

ogint. A Scotchman. Wrote The Story of a Boulder^ 
J*henomena of the Glacial Drift of Scotland, etc. 

flichard A. Proctor (1837 ). — Eminent as an astron- 

oirujr. Wrote Saturn and its System, The Expanse ofHeaveriy 
Light Science for Leisure Hours, Science Byways, etc. 

J. Norman Lockyer (1836 ). An astronomer. Lec- 

tUHjr in the University of Cambridge. Author of Ele^ 
rneniary Lessons in Astronomy, • 

THEOLOGIANS. 

John H. Newman, D. D. (1801 ). — An eminent theo- 

logi<'.al writer. Educated at Trinity College, Oxford. Some 
ol' It in tnoHt important works are Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons, Hintory of the Arians, Historical Sketches, etc. 

Richard Whately, D. D. (1787-1863).-— A theologian and 
political economist. Archbishop of Dublin. Educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Author of Elements of Logic, Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Elements qf Rhetoric and many 
onmyn on theological subjects. 

R. drench, D. D. (1807 ).— Archbishop of Dublin. 

An eminent theoloirlan and scholflr Graduated at Cam- 
author of Notee 
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on the Parables^ Synonyms of the N&jo Testament, Lessons on 
the Provei^bSj Lectures on the Study of Words and Englishj Past 
and I^esent; also a number of poems and other works. 

Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1815-1881).— Dean of 
Westminster. Educated at Rugby and Oxford. His prin- 
cipal works are Life of Dr. Arnold, Commentary om the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Sinai and Palestine, Lectures en 
the Jewish Church, Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, etc. 

Henry Alford, D. D. (1810-1871).— Dean of Canterbury. 
Poet and critic. Author of Poems and Poetical Fragments, 
A Plea for the Queen* s English, How to Study the New Testa- 
ment, etc. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson (1816-1853).— A popular and elo- 
quent clergyman. Educated at Edinburgh and Oxford. 
His chief work is four volumes of Sermons, 

Isaac Taylor (1787-1865).— Called " the greatest of Eng- 
lish lay theologians since Coleridge." Author of Elements 
of Thought, The Natural History of Enthusiasm, History of 
Fanaticism, etc. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon (1834 ). — An eloquent and 

popular English preacher. Author of a number of vol- 
umes of sermons, Morning by Morning, Evening by Evening, 
John Ploughman* s Talks, etc. 

Nicholas Wiseman (1802-1865).— Born of Irish parents' 
at Seville, in Spain. Educated in the English College at 
Rome. A man who possessed talents of a very high order. 
Was made a cardinal in 1850. His chief work is Twelve, 
Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion, 

TRAVELERS. 

A. H. Layard (1817 ). — A famous traveler. Discov- 
ered a large number of specimens of Assyrian art at Nine- 
veh. Published the results of his discoveries in Ninefk 
and its Remains, 
13* 
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Richard Francis Burton (1820 ). — Another traveler 

and explorer. Born in Ireland. Author of PersoncU Nar- 
rnfive of a Piltj-rimage to El Medinah and Meccah, The Laie- 
Jif'f/ioim of Central Africa, Ultima Thule; or, A Summer in 
Jet land and many other works. 

Sjr Samuel White Baicer (1821 ). — A traveler in 

Al'rica, Ceylon, etc. Known as "the elephant-hunter.'' 
Author of 7'he Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon, Eight Year^ 
Wandt rings in Ceylon, The Albert Nyanza, Great B<mn of 
the. A'///', The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 

Dr. David Livingstone (1817-1873).— An African mission- 
ary and traveler who made many important discoveries in 
Africa. Author of Missionary Travels and Researches in 
^outh Africa, Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and 
its Tributaries, etc. 



/ 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



Previous to the late civil war the literature of 
America was to a great extent modeled* after that 
of the English writers, but the literary productions 
of the last quarter of a century are strongly charac- 
teristic of American thought and progress. 

American literature has been divided into three 
periods : the Colonial, dating from 1640 to 1760 ; the 
Revolutionary y from 1760 to 1830; and the National, 
from 1830 to the present time. 

The Colonial Period has but few representatives, for 
the time and the attention of the people were taken up 
with clearing the forests, tilling the soil and fighting 
the Indians. The literature of this period is princi- 
pally of a theological character, as the educated people 
belonged mainly to the clergy, and their waitings are 
chiefly controversial, because they were contending for 
religious freedom. 

The Revolutionary Period suggests by its name the 
character of its literature. The country was at this 
time the scene of war, with all its hardships, and the 
writers were few in number, though patriotic in spirit. 
Their productions were therefore chiefly of sucik^^^i- 
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litical and patriotic cliaracter as made them of local 
or temporary interest only ; and for this reason many 
of the writings have been but short-lived. 

The National Period marks the rapid growth and 
(li'velopnient of our country. Schools have multiplied, 
libraries have increased and newspapers and periodi- 
cals almost without number have aided in the spread 
t)f knowledge ; literary taste has thus been cultivated ; 
ami, as a result of all this, the writers of the period 
re[)resent nearly every department of literature, in 
botli poetry and prose, and compare very favorably 
with the English writers of the Old World. 



THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 

1640-1760. 



JONATHAN EDWAKDS. 

1703-1758. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at Windsor, Con- 
necticut, on the 5th of October, 1703. He entered 
Yale College at the age of thirteen and took the de- 
gree of A. B. when but seventeen, which is an evidence 
that his scholarship was remarkable, considering the 
age in which he lived and the meagre opportunities 
that were afforded to him. After leaving college he 
studied theology, and entered the ministry when he 
was only nineteen years old. In 1723 he became 9. 
tutor in Yale College, which position he resigned at 
the end of three years in order to assist his grandfather 
in his ministry at Northampton. 

Edwards was an earnest, active minister. He was 
particularly interested in revivals, and was successful 
in winning large numbers to the Church. In 1750 he 
became a missionary to the Indians then living in 
Massachusetts, and took up his residence in Stock- 
bridge. It was about this time that he wrote his most 
important works, on The Freedom of the Will ^>xA ^V* 
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Doctrine of Original Sin. His religious writings are 
remarkable for their depth of thought and clearness 
of expression. 

About the time Edwards was writing his religious 
works, the skeptics Hume and Voltaire were urging 
their atheistical doctrines; but their arguments had 
no effect whatever on Edwards. 

In January, 1758, Edwards went to Princeton, New 
Jersey, to assume the presidency of Princeton College, 
to which he had been elected the previous year ; but 
he had scarcely entered upon the duties of his new 
position when he was attacked with small-pox, and he 
died of that loathsome disease on the 22d of March, 
1758. 

EXTRACT. 

God*s excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to 
appear iu everytliing— in the sun, moon and stars ; in the clouds 
and bkie sky ; in the grass, liowei-s, trees ; in the water and all 
nature — which used greatly to fix my mind. 

Tkoitghts in a Thunderstorm, 



CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

Rev. Increase Mather (1612-1672).— A very learned man, 
and for some years president of Harvard College. Wrote 
Remarkable Providences. 

Rev. Cotton Mather (16G3-1728).— Son of Rev. Increase 
Mather. Graduated at Harvard when only fifteen years 
of age. Wrote Magnalia Christi Americana, The Wonders of 
the Invisible Warld and Memorible Providences relating to 
Witchci^aft. 

Rev. John Eliot (1604:-1690).— A missionary to the In- 
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dians. Translated the first Bible into the Indian dialect, 
which translation was also the first Bible printed in 
America. 

Mrs. Ann Bradstreet (1612-1672).— The first female 
American poet. Wife of Gov. Bradstreet. Wrote The 
Four Elements, 



THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD, 

1760-1830. 



BENJAJVIIN FRANKLm. 

1706-1790. 

Bknjamin Franklin was born in Boston, January 
17, 1700. lie was the fifteenth in a family of seven- 
toon chihin^n. 

Frank lin*H parents were in veiy humble cifcum- 
HtancoH i\H well as nodal position, for the father was a 
Hoap-bMilcr and tallow-chandler. Young Franklin was 
rcniarkahly brijjjht and his father wished to educate 
liini lor the miniHtry, but his means would not permit. 

FranUlin'rt opportunities for acquiring an educa- 
tion were very nieaj^rcs; ho was obliged to leave school 
when ho wan but ten yours old, and at the age of twelve 
\\i\ was apprenticed to an elder brother, who had a 
])rinting-oiHco. While thus engaged Franklin em- 
ployiul all his leisure time in reading everything that 
oanio in his way, by which means he gained a vast 
i\ind of information. IIo began to write at an early 
ago, his first productions being short poems, which he 
published anonymously. Having left his brother, he 
endeavored to obtain a good situation in Boston, in New 
York and in Philadelphia ; he wor^ ' ""-^ some time 

166 
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in the last-named city, and then went to England. 
After spending a year and a half in London, he ^yas 
glad to return to Philadelphia and take a position as 
bookkeeper. 

In 1732, Franklin, under the assumed name of 
" Richard Saunders," began publishing an almanac, 
which he continued for twenty-five yeajs, and in 
which were printed the well-known maxims of " Poor 
Eichard." These maxihis were afterward collected 
and published in book-form under the title The Way 
to Wealth, The almanac readied a circulation of 
twenty-five thousand copies a year, and the book 
was translated into various languages. 

Franklin l6d a very busy life, but found time to 
pursue his scientific investigations, which resulted in 
his world-renowned discovery of the nature and power 
of electricity, as well as the laws by which the electric 
fluid may he governed and the means by which build- 
ings may be protected from the electric current. 

In numerous other ways Franklin distinguished him- 
^ self, either as discoverer, inventor or originator. He 
made the first copper-plate press ever used in America 
for the printing of bank-notes. He also invented the 
open stove which still bears his name. Through his 
influence the first public library was founded in Phil- 
adelphia in 1731, and to him must be ascribed also the 
honor of laying the foundation for our present organi- 
zation of fire departments, as well as of originating the 
\ first fire insurance company in the city of Philadel- 
phia. From time to time he held responsible positions 
both in this country and in England, and he hec^sskS^ 

14 
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intimately acquainted with the most learned and dis- 
tinguished men of both continents. 

Franklin was the first American that won European 
fame. He gained not only the admiration of Europe, 
but also the gratitude of all America ; for, in addition to 
his invaluable discoveries, inventions and organizations 
for the well-being of mankind, he was also one of the 
framers, as well as one of the signers, of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Bancroft, the great American historian, says, " Frank- 
lin was the greatest diploniatist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He never spoke a word too soon ; he never spoke 
a word too late; he never failed to speak the right 
word in the right place." 

The writings of Franklin are extensive, embracing 
ten octavo volumes. Some of the subjects are Electricity 
and other Scientific and Philosophical Subjects, Essays on 
Moral and Religious Subject^ also essays on Politics, 
Commerce and Political Economy, 

This author was contemporary with the great Eng- 
lish writer Samuel Johnson, whose fame in English 
literary circles was then at its greatest height. 

Franklin died April 17, 1790, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four. 

EXTRACTS FROM "POOR RICHARiyS ALMANAC." 

God lielps them that help themselves. * 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears ; while the 

used key is always bright. 
Bost thou love life ? Then do not squander time ; for that ia 

the stuff life is made of. 
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Plough deep while the sluggards sleep, and you will have 
com to seU and to keep. 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must 
be the greatest prodigality. 

Lost time is never found again, and, what we call time enough 
always proves little enough. 

Sloth makes all things difficult ; but industry, all easy. 

Drive thy business ; let that not drive thee. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

God gives all things to industry. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Vessels large njay venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

If you would have your business done, go ; if not,- send. 

He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of get- 
ting. 
A smallleak will sink a great ship. 



JOSEPH KODMAN DRAKE. 

1795-1820. 

Joseph Rodman Drake was born in the city of 
New York on the 7th of August, 1795 — the very year 
in which the poet Keats was born, of whose short life 
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we are reminded by the equally short literary career 
of his American contemporary. 

The father of Drake died when the poet was only a 
bov, and the latter and his three sisters had but little 
to depend upon except their own brave hearts. Drake 
succeeded in acquiring a good education, and through 
the assistance and the sympathy of his friend Dr. Nich- 
olas Romayne he completed the study of medicine. In 
1816 'he married the daughter of Henry Eckford, a 
shipbuilder, who was very wealthy, and this marriage 
at once placed a fortune in Drake's possession and en- 
abled him to devote himself te literature and traveL 
In 1818 he and his wife, together with his brother-in- 
law, Dr. DeKay, visited Europe. In the following 
year Drake and Halleck wrote satirical poems for the 
New York Evening Post, using as an assumed name 
tiie signature " Croaker & Co." These, sometimes 
called tlie Croaker Papers, consisted of about thirty 
poems, at least half of which were contributed by 
Drake. 

As early as the age of fourteen Drake began to 
write poetry, but few of his earliest productions have 
bf^on handed down to us. He is best remembered by 
The American Flag^ which many still regard as our 
finest national poem. 

In the summer of 1819, Cooper, Drake and Halleck 
while in conversation discussed the adaptation of Scot- 
tish streams to the uses of poetry, on account of their 
legonrinry associations. Drake maintained that Amer- 
ican streams Imd ecjiial capabilities, and to prove his 
position wtutc the Vntprit Fay in three days, taking 
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the Highlands of the Hudson for the scene of his 
production. This beautiful fairy-story in poetry rep- 
resents the punishment of a fairy for loving an eartli- 
bom maiden. 

Suffering from consumption, Drake spent the winter 
of 1819 in New Orleans for the benefit of his health, 
but without much relief ; for he returned home in the 
spring of 1820, and died on the 21st of the following 
September, at the early age of twenty-five. 

EXTRACTS, 

Oh, it was sweet, in the clear moonlight, 

To tread the starry plain of even, 
To meet the thousand eyes of night 

And feel the cooling breath of heaven. 

The Culprit Fay. 

When Freedom from her mountain-height 

Unfurled her standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there ; 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light. 

The American Flag. 



FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

1790-1867. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck was born in Connecticut, 
July 8, 1790. On his mother's side he was a descend- 
ant of John Eliot, the Missionary to the Indians. Hal- 
14* L 
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leek was an intimate friend of Drake's, and was also 
contemporary with Byron, who was then conspicuous 
as an English poet. 

Halleck went to New York when he was about 
twenty-three years old and became clerk in a bank, 
but left that position in order to become the confiden- 
tial agent of John Jacob Astor, the great fur-merchant. 

Halleck, like Drake, began to write poems when he 
was only a boy. Some of these were published in the 
newspapers of the day, but many of them never ap- 
peared in print. His poem on Twilight was the first, 
perhaps, that brought him into notice as a poet of 
rank, and the year following its appearance he began 
contributing to the Croaker Papers. After the illness 
of Drake these satirical poems were discontinued. Hal- 
leck wrote a touching tribute to the memory of his 
friend Drake, with which we are all familiar: 

" Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days I 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise." 

Halleck's longest poem, Fanny , is a satire on popular 
topics, fashions, literature, etc. It was much admired 
for its wit. It is to be regretted that one who wrote so 
well should have written so little, and should have be- 
queathed to us "Still less, thirty-two poems comprising 
all ho wrote. 

About the year 1822, Halleck visited Europe, and, 
like his contemporary Byron, his sympathies were en- 
listed in^behalf of the sufiering Greeks, then struggling 
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with the Turks. Halleck did not give them personal 
aid as did Byron, but he wrote his best poem in honor 
of the hero Marco Bozzaris, who fell in 1823. 

In 1849, Halleck returned to Guilford, the place of 
his birth, where he lived a very quiet life, writing but 
little after the publication of his poems, in 1827. He 
died in November, 1867. 

EXTEACTS. 

And thou art terrible : the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 

And all we know or dream or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

On Death : Marco Bozzaris, 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 

One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die. 

Marco Bozzaris, 

There is an evening twilight of the heart. 
When its wild passion waves are lulled to rest. 

^ Twilight 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

POETS. - 

John Trumbull (1750-1831).— A writer of satires. Ed- 
ucated at Yale. Became a judge of the superior court in 
1801. Author of McFingal, The Progress of Dullness, etc. 

But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 

To see what is not to be seen. 

McFingal. 

No man e'er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 

McFingaL 
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Joseph Hopkinsoh (1770-1842).— Son of Francis Hop- 
kinson. A lawyer by profession. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Was made a judge of the United 
States district court in 1828. Author of Hail, Columbia! 

Let independence be oar boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost ; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies I 

HaiL, Columbia! 

Clement C. Moore (1779-1863).— A professor of Oriental 
and Greek literature. Graduated at Columbia Collie. Au- 
thor of A Visit from St. Nicholas and many other poems ; 
author also of a Hebrew and English Lexicon, 

'Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring — not even a mouse ; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 

A Visit from St, Nicholas. 

Francis Scott Key (1779-1843).— A lawyer at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Educated at St. John's College, Annapolis. 
Wrote Star-Spangled Banner and other poems. 

And the star-spangled banner, oh long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave I* 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 

And this be our motto, " In God is our trust ;" 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

The Star-Spangled Bannen\ 

Samuel Woodworth (1785-1842).— A printer. One of 
the founders of the New York Mirror, Wrote The Old 
Oaken Bucket and a number of dramati'* ^'*«'»e8. 
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■» 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view I 

The Old Oaken Bucket, 

Philip Freneau (1752-1832). — A popular political poet 
of the Eevolutionary period. Educated at Princeton. 
Was a classmate of Madison's. 

Francis Hopkinson (1738-1791). — A witty poet. Edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania. Became a judge 
of the United States district court in 1790. Author of The 
Pretty Story ^ The Battle of the Kegs, etc. 

Mrs. Maria Brooks (1795-1845). — Pronounced by Southey 
"the most impassioned and most imaginative of all 
poetesses.*' Her chief poem is Zophiel; or, The Bride 
of Severi, 

PROSE-WRITERS. 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826).— Third President of the 
United States. A great scholar and statesman. Author 
of Notes on Virginia, Wrote also the "Declaration of 
Independence.'* 

The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same time. 
Summary View of the Rights of British America, 

Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it. Inaugural Address, 

Timothy Dwight (1752-1817).— Both a poet and a theo- 
logian. Educated at Yale. Became president of Yale 
College. His chief prose- work is Theology Explained and 
Defended, Among his best poems are Columbia and Green- 
field Hill, 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and child of the skiea I 
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Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

OoluwbioL, 

Joseph Story (1779-1845). — A celebrated American 
jurist. Educated at Harvard. Became a judge of the 
United States supreme court. Author of Ckymmentary on 
the Constitution of the United Staf^ and many treatises on 
legal matters. 

Here shall the Press the People's right maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain ; 
Here patriot Troth her glorious precepts draw. 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty and Law. 

Motto of the Salem Register. 

John Adams (1735-1826).— Second President of the United 
States. Educated at Harvard. One of the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Author of many politicial 
and state papers. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745-1818). — A medical writer of 
great reputation. Educated at Princeton. Author of 
Medical Inquiries and Observations and many miscellaneous 
essays. 

Lindley Murray (1745-1826).— Author of the first Eng-' 
lish Grammar ; also of the English Reader, Wrote a num- 
ber of poems. Born near Swatara, Pennsylvania. 

Hugh H. Brackenridge (1748-1816). — An eminent poli- 
tician and judge. Educated at Princeton. Was also a 
minister. Author of Modern Chivalry and other works. 

John Witherspoon (1722-1794).— One of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Became president of 
IVinceton College in 1768. Educated at Edinburgh. Au- 
thor of Essays on Important Subjects and other works. 

Dr. David Ramsay (1749-1815). — An historian of the 
Revolution. Educated at Princeton. Resided mostly in 
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South Carolina. Author of History of South Carolina^ His- 
tory of the United States, Life of Washington, etc. 

James Madison (1751-1836). — Fourth President of the 
United States. Celebrated as a statesman. Educated at 
Princeton. His chief literary works are his papers in The 
Federalist, 

Alexander Wilson (1766-1813). — An ornithologist. Born 
in Scotland. Wrote both prose and poetry. Author of 
an extended work on ornithology. 

Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810).--The first Ameri- 
can novelist. He was of Quaker descent. Wrote Wieland, 
Alarin, Arthur Mervyn, etc, 

Archibald Alexander (1772-1851). — A distinguished 
theologian. Became president of Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege. Was for thirty-eight years professor of theology at 
Princeton. Author of Evidences of Christian Religion, His- 
tory of the Israelitish Nation, etc. 

John Marshall (1755-1835).— A celebrated jurist. Chief- 
justice of the United States. Author of The Life of Wash- 
ington, ' 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804). — A soldier, statesman 
and jurist. Secretary of the Treasury under Washington. 
Was killed in a duel by Aaron Burr. His literary fame 
rests on his contributions to The Federalist, 

William Wirt (1772-1834).— An American lawyer. At- ' 
torney-general of the United States from 1817 to 1829. 
Autlior of Letters of a British Spy and Sketches of the Life 
and Character of Patrick Henry. 

John J. Audubon (1780-1851). — Celebrated as a writer 
on ornithology. His chief work is The Birds of America, . 
in four volumes. 

Judge James Kent (1763-1847). — Distinguished as a 
writer on law. Educated at Yale. Wrote Gommentariea 
on American Law. 

James K. Paulding (1779-1860).— Secretary of the^ 
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under President Van Buren. Author of Tke JHvtning 
History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, Merry Tales of 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham, Westward Ho I and many 
other works. 

Washington Allston (1779-1843).— Celebrated as artist, 
poet and prose-writer. Author of The Sylphs of the Secisans^ 
Romance of Monaldi, Lectures </H Art, etc. 
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1830 to the Present Time. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

1794-1878. 

William Cullen Bryant, one of America's best 
poets, was born in Cummington, Hampshire County, 
Massachusetts, November 3, 1794. His father was an 
eminent physician, who acquired also a great degree 
of literary culture, which no doubt accounts for the 
early display of literary talent made by the younger 
Bryant. 

William Cullen Bryant at the early age of ten wrote 
an original poem, which he recited at school, para- 
phrased the first chapter of the book of Job and wrote 
translations of some of the Latin poets. These first 
efforts, though necessarily immature in thought and in 
mechanical construction, were published in the Hamp- 
shire Gazette, 

At the age of fourteen Bryant wrote The Embargo, 
a political satire remarkable both on account of the 
youth of the writer and because of its vigor of style. 
The poem became so popular that, a second edition 
was demanded, which was afterward published in con- 
nection with other poems. 

16 \^^ 
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When Bryant was only eighteen years old he wrote 
Thanatopsis, the poem on which his fame was founded. 
This poem is still regarded as one of the best specimens 
of reflective poetry that can be found in English lit- 
erature. 

Bryant attended Williams College, but left without 
graduating. He then read law, and for ten years de- 
voted his time diligently to his profession ; but in 1825 
he moved to New York, and, having abandoned law 
he with a friend established The New York Review, in 
which many of his poems appeared. Having decided 
to make literature his profession for life, he became 
principal editor of The New York Evening Post, which 
position he held to the time of his death. 

Bryant went to Europe for the first time in 1834, 
and after that made five trips abroad. His country 
residence during much of the latter part of his life 
was at Roslyn, Long Island, but he still retained his 
city residence in New York and often visited the old 
homestead at Cummington, Massachusetts. Besides 
his editorial duties and his poetical writings, he made 
a translation of the Iliad and the Odyssey, which, in 
metrical arrangement as well as faithful translation , 
compares favorably with Pope's version of the same 
author. 

Bryant may also be classed as a historian, for during 
the last years of his life he was engaged on a History 
of the United States, 

Bryant was such a lover of nature that he has some- 
times been called the American Wordsworth, after the 
English poet whose works are characterized to so great 
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an extent by this same love of everything that is at- 
tractive in the natural world. 

One of Bryant's best poems is The Flood of YearSf 
which, although written when he was in his eighty- 
second year, bears evidence that his mental strength 
had in nowise diminished. 

The poet, having delivered an oration in Central 
Park, New York, on the occasion of erecting a statue 
to the memory of the Italian patriot Mazzini, was soon 
thereafter prostrated by a sunstroke, from the effects 
of which he died on the 12th of June, 1878. 

EXTRACTS. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 

Thanatopsis. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

ThanaUypais^ 
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Ix)veliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass away : 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

A Scene on the Banks of the Hudson, 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers. 

The BaW^field 

The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them — ere he framed 

Tlie lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems — in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. 

Forest Hymn. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

1807-1882. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at 
Portland, Maine, on the 27th of February, 1807. He 
was the son of the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, an emi- 
nent lawyer in Portland. , 

At the age of fourteen H. W. Longfellow entered 
Bowdoin College, from which he graduated with high 
honors in 1825. While a student at Bowdoin, Lonij- 
fellow, though not yet eighteen years old, wrote some 
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of the most popular of his early poems, among which 
are Sunrise on the Hills, The Spirit of Poetry, Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns and Woods in Winter, 

After graduating at Bowdoin, Longfellow spent 
three years in France, Spain, Italy and Germany, 
with the view of fitting himself the more fully for 
the professorship of modern languages, which had 
been offered to him by his ahna mater, and upon the 
duties of which he entered in 1829. He made a sec- 
ond tour of Europe in 1835, this time extending his 
travels through Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Switz- 
erland. During this tour Longfellow made a special 
study of the languages of the North, in order to qual- 
ify himself for the chair of modern languages in Har- 
vard College, to which he had been elected on the 
resignation of Professor George Ticknor. He assumed 
the duties of the new position in 1836, and continued 
there seventeen years. During this time he lived in 
Cambridge, in what was known as the "Craigie 
House," made famous in history for having been the 
headquarters of Washington during the Revolution. 
Mrs. Craigie, having become reduced in circumstances, 
gave rooms in the grand old mansion to college pro- 
fessors and students, among whom were Longfellow, 
Worcester, Everett and others. The Craigie mansion, 
having become doubly interesting to Longfellow on 
account of historical and college reminiscences, was 
purchased by him in 1843, in which year he was mar- 
ried a second time, his first wife having died in Holland 
in 1835. The poet's second wife died in 1861 under 
most distressing circumstances. While playing with 

16* 
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their children her clothing took fire, and she was 
burned to death. 

Notwithstanding the constant employment of Long- 
fellow as professor, he nevertheless found ample time 
to continue his literary labors begun while he was at 
Bowdoin, and the quantity of work done seems almost 
incredible. He is regarded as being emphatically a 
national poet, and is as much admired in England as 
in America. 

Although devoting much of his lifetime to the teach- 
ing of languages, Longfellow does not, in his writings, 
go beyond the reach of common readers. In transla- 
tions as well as in original productions he has been 
eminently successful ; his translation of Dante's Divina 
Commedla is regarded as a masterpiece. 

Among Longfellow's most popular poems are Evan- 
geline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, The Builders, 
Paul Revere^ s Ride, Excelsior and Resignation, Besides 
poetry, Longfellow also excels in the writing of prose, 
as is well shown in the style of Outre mer and Hype- 
rion. 

This great poet continued his work of writing nearly 
to the time of his death. The Hanging of the ,Orane 
appeared in 1874, Pandora in 1875, Keramos in 1878. 

Longfellow died at his home in Cambridge on the 
24th of March, 1882. 



EXTRACTS. 

Art is long and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
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Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral- marches to the grave. 

Psalrii of Life, 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant ; 

Let the dead Past bury its dead. 

Psalm of Life. 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

The Reaper and the Flowers. 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Bespunds unto his own. 

Endymion. 

Into each life some rain must fall : 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

The Rainy Day. 

Oh, fear not, in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know, ere long — 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

The Light of the t^ars. 

Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp — to deaden its vibrations. 

The Oolden Legend, 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night 
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As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

The Day is Done, 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

The Day is Done. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while th«'ir companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended. 

But one dead lamb is there ; 

There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 

But has one vacant chair. 

•Resignation. 

There is no death I What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian 

Whose portal we call Death. 

Resignation. 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrumeiit the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. 

The Spanish Student. 

All are architects of fate 
Working in these walls of time — 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
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Nothing useless is, or low : 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

The Builders. 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

1807 . 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born at Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, on the 17th of December, 1807. 
His family were members of the Society of Friends, 
and for that reason the poet is usually spoken of as 
"the Quaker poet." 

Whittier is perhaps the only one of the prominent 
American writers that has never traveled abroad. He 
is for this reason more peculiarly American than any 
other writer of equal fame, and borrows his inspiration 
largely from current events. 

Whittier's boyhood was spent on a farm, where he 
worked in summer and in winter assisted his father, 
who was a shoemaker. But even while thus employed 
the poetic talent began to develop and take form 
in occasional verses, which were printed in the village 
gazette. At the age of eighteen he entered a local 
academy, which he attended for two years, and then 
became editor of the American Manttfacturer, in Bos- 
ton, and afterward of the New England Review, in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Whittier will never be called a national poet, as is 
his contemporary Longfellow, for the reason that he 
has taken local occurrences too fre<\vxeii\X^ «^ \hi^\i^^se» 

M 
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of his writings, or has founded his verses on subjects 
which are of but temporary interest. Like Bryant, 
he has copied extensi^^y from Nature, and much of 
his own inspiration is due to that source, as is mani- 
fested in his popular poem The Barefoot Boy. 

Whittier has been styled the poet of humanity, for 
in his writings he has tried to lift suffering and op- 
pressed humanity to equal rights on a higher level. 
Although he has written extensively in both prose and 
poetry, his poems, and especially his shorter poems, 
have been much the most popular of his writings. 
Of these the most admired are Maud Midler, Barbara 
Frietchie, The. Barefoot Boy, Snow- Bound and the Cen- 
tennial Hymn. 

The poet Whittier has never married. Since 1840 
his residence has been Amesbury, Massachusetts, where 
he has done most of his literary work. Although he 
is best known as a poet, he has made himself quite 
prominent also as an anti-slavery advocate and at- 
tained some rank as a journalist. In 1838 he edited 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, in Philadelphia, the office 
of which was sacked and burned by a mob. For many 
years he has lived a retired life, not seeking public or 
social prominence, but greatly beloved and highly re- 
spected by his associates and acquaintances. 

EXTRACTS. 

I pray tlie prayer of Plato old : 

God make thee beautiful within. 

And let thine eyes t lie good behold 

In everything save sin. 

My Namesake. 
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Oh for boyhood's time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
Wlien all things I heard or saw 
Me, their master, waited for. 

The Barefoot Boy, 

The riches of a commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health, 
And, more to her than gold or grain, 
Tlie cunning hand and cultured brain. 

Our State, 

God pity them both ! and pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall j 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these; " It might have been." 

Maud MuUer. 

For still in mutual sufferance lies 

The secret of true living; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 

The sweetness of forgiving. 

Among the HiUs. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

1809--:^^. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 29th of August, 1809. His pre- 
paratory study was done at Phillips Academy, Eketer, 
after which he graduated at Harvard, in 1829. After 
leaving the university he immediately began the study 
of law; but, his father being a physician, he soon 
abandoned the law in order to enter u^qw. '<K'^ '^q^ 
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of medicine, which course he pursued in Europe, 
chiefly in Paris. Soon after taking the degree 
M. D. he was appointed to the chair of anatomy and 
physiology in Dartmouth College. He was elected 
to a similar position in Harvard in 1847, at which 
time he also took up his permanent residence in Bos- 
ton, the seat of the Medical Department of the uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Holmes has made himself conspicuous in the 
literature of his profession by frequent contributions 
to the medical periodicals and by his valuable re- 
searches in auscultation and microscopy. 

The poems by which Dr. Holmes is best known are 
chiefly short lyrics written for social or festive occa- 
sions, many of them for reunions of the class of 1829, 
of which he was a distinguished member. Among 
the most popular of these minor lyrics are The Boyi, 
The One-Hos8 Shay, Old Ironsides and Union and 
Liberty, 

Holmes is well and popularly known as a lyceum 
lecturer also, in which capacity he has achieved no 
slight degree of fame. 

. Dr. Holmes was one of the founders of the Ailantie 
Monthly magazine, to which he contributed from time 
to time the prose essays under the title The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast- Table, followed by the The Professor at 
the Breakfast- Table, and still later by The Poet at the 
Breakfast- Table. These prose articles show not only 
great originality of thought and expression, but also 
a brilliancy in picture-writing which is unsurpassed. 
Since Holmes has written so many of his poems in 
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a humorous vein, it has been thought by many that he 
is incapable of employing any other style. The criti- 
cal reader, however, recognizes in his work a depth 
of sentiment and pathos which is characteristic of 
the writings of all true humorists. 

The poet still lives in Bostoh, and continues to de- 
vote his time to his literary as well as his scientific 
work. 

EXTRACTS. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber. 
But o'er their silent sister's breast 

The wild flowers, who will stoop to number ? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them ; 
Alas for those that never sing, 
, But die with all their music in them ! 

The Voiceless, 

Where go the poet's lines ? 

Answer, ye evening tapers I 
Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 

Speak from your folded papers I 

The Poees Lot. 

Yes, child of suffering, thou mayst well be sure 
He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor. 

Urania. 

You hear that boy laughing ? You think he's all fiin ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop at his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all. 

16 
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Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds 
thein up once for all, then closes the case and gives the key into 
the hand of the Angel of Kesurrection. 

From the ^^Autocrat." 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine own outgrown shell by lifers unresting sea. 

The Chambered Nautilus, 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

1819 . 

James Russell Lowell was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, February 22, 1819. He is one of the 
descendants of an old Kew England family of consid- 
erable reputation. His mother is said to have been a 
remarkably intelligent woman, possessing to a rare de- 
gree the power of acquiring languages ; which faculty 
is possessed also by her children ; a daughter, Mrs. Put- 
nam, being conversant with French, Italian, German, 
Polish, Swedish, Hungarian, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Persian and Arabic, besides many modern dialects. 

James Russell Lowell was educated at Harvard, 

taking his degree in 1838. His first book, which ap- 

peared in 1841, was a collection of poems entitled A 

year's Id/e; but it did not meet with much success, and 
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no second edition was ever printed. From time to time 
he issued other volumes, among which The Vision of 
Sir Launfal and A Fable for Critics are regarded as 
possessing great merit ; but Lowell is perhaps best and 
most favorably known to us by his prose-writings. 

As a critical essayist Lowell has no superior; his 
criticisms of the British poets, unlike those of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's, are fair and impartial, besides being 
in the highest sense scholarly. 

In 1851, Mr. Lowell visited England, France, Switz- 
erland and Italy, and returned to America in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1854-55 he delivered a course of 
twelve lectures on the British poets, and in. the year 
1855 he succeeded Longfellow as professor of modem 
languages and belles-lettres in Harvard College. In 
order to qualify himself for this position he went im- 
mediately to Europe and spent a year in study, mostly 
in Dresden. In 1857 he became editor of the Atlantic 
Montlily, retaining the position up to 1862. In the fol- 
lowing year (1863) he became editor of the North 
American Review, which post he held until 1872, when 
he again visited Europe, returning in 1874. 

Lowell's chief poems, in addition to those already 
iiamed, are The Biglow Papers , The Present Crisis , A 
Glance Behind the Curtain, Under the Willows, The 
Cathedral, Meliboeus Hipponax and Commemoration 
Ode, His chief prose-works are Among my Books 
and My Study -Windows, both issued in 1874. 

In 1877, Lowell was appointed minister to Spain, 
and in 1880 he was transferred from the Spanish to 
the English court, much to the gratification o^ t\sfik 
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people of England, where his books are even more 
popular than they are in America. 

EXTEACTS. 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

The Vision of Sir Lawnfal, 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

The Vmon of Sir Launfal. 

Be noble I and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

Sonnet IV, 

Great truths are portions of the soul of man ; . 

Great souls are portions of eternity. 

Sonnet VI, 

Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected. 

Ireni, 

Ofice to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom 

or blight. 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 

right, 

And the choice goes by for ever 'twixt that darkness and that 

light. 

The Present Grim, 
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New occasions teach new duties ; time makes ancient good un- • 

couth ; 

They must upward still and onward who would keep ahreast of 

truth. 

The Present Q-isis. 

Of all the myriad moods of mind 

That through the soul come thronging, 

What one was e'er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful, as longing ? 

Longing. 

Get but the truth once uttered, and His like 
A star new-bom that drops into its place. 
And which, once circling in its placid round. 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 

A Olance Behind the Ourtain. 

God's livery is a very plain one, but its wearers have good 
reas6n to be content. If it have not so much gold-lace ^out 
it as Satan's, it keeps out foul weather better, and is, besides, a 
great deal cheaper. 



EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

1811-1849. 

Neither the date nor the place of Edgar A. Poe'^ 
birth has been definitely settled. By some it is claimed 
that he was bom in Baltimore in January, 1811, while 
other authorities give January 19, 1809, and Boston, 
as the date and the place of his birth. 

The grand&ther of Poe served as a general in the 

Revolutionary war and was an intimate friend of La 

Fayette's. David Poe, the father of the poet, was a 

law-student in Baltimore, where he fell in love wt^ 

16* 
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Elizabeth Arnold, an English actress, married her, 
and gave up his profession in order to go upon the 
stage. For several years Poe and his wife led a wan- 
dering life, visiting the chief cities of the Union. Both 
died several years after marriage, within a short period 
of each other, leaving three destitute children. 

Edgar, the second child, a bright, beautiful boy, at- 
tracted the attention of John Allan, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Richmond, Virginia, by whom he was adopted. 
While Poe was yet very young Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
took him to England and placed him in a school at 
Stoke Newington, near London, where he remained 
five or six years. After his return to Richmond he 
entered the university at Charlottesville. 

Intellectually, Poe was bright, and might easily have 
taken the honors of his class had he applied himself 
to study ; but even at this early age he manifested a 
recklessness of conduct that finally led to his expul- 
sion. It is said that at this time he was remarkable 
not only for his brilliancy of intellect and personal 
beauty, but also for his great physical strength and 
endurance, one of his feats being his swimming on a 
hot day in June from Richmond to Warwick, a dis- 
tance of more than seven miles, and that at a time 
when the tide was against him. 

Poe published his first volume of poems in 1829, at 
Baltimore, under the title Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and 
Minor Poems. This volume, however, met with but 
little success; the poems were peculiar in style and 
vague in imagery, depending almost wholly upon 
/sound rather than sense. 
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The poet about this time expressed a determination: 
to enter the army, and through Mr. Allan's influence he 
received a cadetship at West Point Military Academy ; 
but the discipline wa^ too rigid to suit Poe's habits, and 
before he had been there a year he was court-martialed 
and expelled. Mr. Allan, with whom he had previously 
quarreled, again received him kindly into his home ; 
but by repeated acts of misconduct Poe at last lost 
favor, and was finally thrown upon his own resources. 
In 1833 he made another attempt to establish himself 
in literature by assuming the editorship of the/Sow^Aer/i 
Literary Messenger. Soon after this he married hts 
cousin, Virginia Clemm, of Richmond, a lady in deli- 
cate health and as poor pecuniarily as himself. 

Poe's prose- writings consist mainly of editorials. He 
is best known to us by his poems, which endear them- 
selves to the reader by their rhythmic flow and weird 
conceptions. The most popular are perhaps The Baven, 
Annabel Lee and TTie Belk, upon the first of which 
Poe's literary reputation may properly be said to be 
based. 

Poe's wife having died about ten years after mar- 
riage, he became engaged to a wealthy lady of Rich- 
mond. Having taken a train for New York, he stopped 
at Baltimore, met some of his former companions, spent 
a night in drinking- and carousing, and was found in 
the street in the morning in a, state of delirium. He 
was then taken to the hospital, where he died in a few 
hours, on the morning of October 7, 1849. 

In addition to his poems, Poe was the author of 
some weird but powerful romances, amon^ t^^ \v«4^ 
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of which are The Gold Bug, The Fall of the House of 
Usher and The Murders of the Rue Morgue. 

mm 

EXTRACTS. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl I the spirit flown for ever ! 
Let the bell toll 1 — a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river. 

Lenore, 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 

weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

"'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my chamber 

door; 

Only this, and nothing more." 

The Raven, 



NATHANIEL PAKKER WILLIS. 

1806-1867. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was born in Portland, 
Maine, January 20, 1806. Both his father and his 
grandfather had been political publishers and editors 
of considerable reputation. Nathaniel Willis, the 
grandfather of N. P. Willis, was one of the adven- 
turous members of the historical Boston Tea- Party. 

The poet Willis received his preparatory education 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, and graduated from 
Yale in 1827. He followed in the footsteps of his 
ancestors by becoming an editor, in which capacity 
he was employed by Samuel G. Goodrich to conduct 
The Legendary and ThQ Token. In 1828 he established 
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the American Monthly Magazine, which two years later 
was merged into the New York Mirror. This was done 
that he might gratify his long-cherished desire to visit 
Europe. During his four years of travel he collected 
material for his Peneilings by the Way, which were from 
time to time contributed to the Mirror. 

While in England, Willis married a daughter of 
General Stacy, and on his return to America the 
poet retired to private literary life on the Susque- 
hanna, in the State of New York, calling his estate 
" Glenmary," in honor of his wife. 

Willis met with many losses and discouragements 
in his literary career : his publishers failed, his father- 
in-law, and afterward his wife, died, and he was finally 
obliged to leave the retirement of his home and go into 
active business enterprises in both America and Europe. 
A severe and lingering illness during his second visit 
to Germany again thwarted his plans, and he returned 
to New York, where he succeeded in establishing the 
Home Journal, which proved to be eminently suc- 
cessful. 

In 1846, Willis married a daughter of Hon. Joseph 
Grinnell of New Bedford, and settled on the Hudson, 
naming his residence " Idlewild." 

Willis's chief prose-writings are books of travel and 
descriptions of people and scenery. Among them are 
A Health-Trip to the Tropics, People I have Met and 
Life Here and There. But he is best known by his sa- 
cred poems, which are remarkable for their rhythmic 
flow, as well as for their choice of subject. 

During the last years of Willis's life he was a con.- 
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firmed invalid. Physically weak, but mentally strong, 
he continued to write, against the admonitions of phy- 
sicians and friends, to whom he would reply, " I have 
made up my mind to die in the harness." He died at 
Idlewild, January 20, 1867, on the sixty-firsi anniver- 
sary of his birthday. 

EXTRACTS. 

For it stire tlie blood in an old man's heart, 

And makes his pulses fly. 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice 

And the light of a pl'-asant eye. 

Saturday Afternoon. 

If there is anything that keeps the mind oi)en to angel-visits 
and repels the ministry of ill, it is liuman love. 



BAYAKD TAYLOR. 

1825-1878. 

Bayard Taylor was born in Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, January 11, 1825. His father was a 
farmer, and Bayard received only a common-school 
education in a country school. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered a printing-office at Westchester. 
While employed here he devoted his leisure time to 
the study of the languages and the writing of poetry. 
He was extremely anxious to go to Europe, and in 
order to obtain money and establish a reputation as a 
writer, so as tc secure employment as a traveling cor- 
respondent for some newspaper, he published a collec- 
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tion of his poems under the title Ximena. As a result, 
the publishers of the United States Gazette and of the 
Saturday Evening Post engaged his services, giving him 
a hundred dollars in advance. This sum, together with 
forty dollars which he received for some of his poems, 
enabled him to go to Europe, where he made a pedes- 
trian tour of England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France. Upon his return to America he wrote Views 
Afoot; or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff, which 
embraces a minute and entertaining description of his 
tour. 

Taylor continued to write for publication in both 
prose and poetry until 1848, when he became a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, 
After making a trip to California and returning by 
way of Mexico, he started in 1851 on an extended 
tour through the East, embracing portions of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, going even to China and Japan. , He 
reached New York on the 20th of December, 1853, 
after an absence of two years and four months, in 
which time he had traveled upward of fifty thousand 
miles. During all this journey his letters descriptive 
of his travels were published in the Tribune, The ex- 
periences of this Eastern tour furnished material for 
several new books, and A Visit to India, China and 
Japan, A Journey to Central Africa and The Lands of 
the So.racen were soon given to the public. 

Although a celebrated prose-writer, Taylor did not 
neglect his poetic talent: he published at different 
times Poems of the Orient, Poems of Home and Travel 
and The Foetus Journal, 
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Besides being a poet and a traveler, Taylor suc- 
ceeded also as a novelist^ among his fictitious works 
being Hannah Thurston, The Story of Kennett, John 
Godjrey^s Fortune and Joseph and his Friend, 

In February, 1878, Taylor was appointed United 
States minister to Germany, where he had occasionally 
resided for a few years at a time. Here he acquired a 
very thorough knowledge of the German language and 
literature, and among his writings are some valuable 
translations, the chief being one of Goethe's Fau^t. 

So popular are Taylor's works that some of them 
have been translated into German, French and Rus- 
sian. , He died in Berlin, Prussia, December 19, 1878, 
his wife, a German lady, accompanying his remains to 
this country, where he was buried near the home of 
his birth. 

EXTRACTS. 

He wlio would lead must first himself be led ; 

Who would be loved, be capable of love 
Beyond the utmost he receives ; who claims 
The rod of power must first have bowed his head, 
And, being honored, honor what's above : 
This know the men who leave the world their names. 

From a Sonnet. 

Only a woman knows a woman's need. 

Lars. 

The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night and m?.Ke it beautiful. 

Lars, 
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For strengtli is born of struggle ; faith, of doubt ; 
Of discord, law ; and freedom, of oppression. 

Gettysburg Ode. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory : 
Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang " Annie Laurie." 

T/ie Song of tlie Camp, 



JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 

1816 . 

John G. Saxe was born at Highgate, Vermont, June 
2, 1816. At the age of twenty -three he graduated at 
Middlebury College, after which he began the study 
of Jaw, and was admitted to the bar at St. Albans in 
1813. 

Saxe continued to practice law until 1850, when he 
became editor of the Bicrliiigton Sentinel^ and from 
journalism he .drifted into politics. His literary fame 
rests on his poetry, embracing humor, satire and epi- 
gram. 

Mr. Saxe has frequently been employed as poet on 
commencement and anniversary programmes. He re- 
sides at Brooklyn, New York, and for many years he 
has devoted himself exclusively to literature. Among 
his best-known poems ai*e Progress : A Satire, The Proud 
Miss McBride, The Briefless Barrister, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Pyramus and Thisbe and The Times, 
11 N 
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EXTRACTS. 

AL me I those joyous days are gone I 
I little dreamt, till they were flown, 

How fleeting were the hours ; 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell 

And hides his face in flowers. 

My Boyhood, 

In battle t)r business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it is ever the same ; 

In the struggle for power or the scramble for pel^ 

Let this be your motto : Rely on yourself/ 

For, whether the prize be a ribbon or throne. 

The victor is he who can " go it alone." 

The Game of Life, 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend. 
Your family line you can't ascend 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You'll find it waxed at the farther end 

By some plebeian vocation ; 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 

That plagued some worthy relation. 

The Proud Miss McBride. 



ALICE CAEY. 

1822-1871. 

Alice Gary was born in the Miami Valley, near 
Cincinnati, April 26, 1820. In this newly-settled 
country at that date the advantages for acquiring an 
education were meagre indeed ; so that Alice and her 
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sister Phoebe, who also was a poet, were of necessity 
deprived of the opportunities which they would have 
appreciated very highly, for their parents both pos- 
sessed a considerable degree of culture. 

Alice Gary began to write poetry when she was 
about eighteen years old; her first contributions to 
the press were given under the signature " Patty Lee," 
and appeared chiefly in the •National Era. In 1849 a 
volume of poems was published in Philadelphia, enti- 
tled The Poetns of Alice and Fhcehe Cary, Soon after 
the appearance of this work the two sisters moved to 
New York, where they became the centre of one of 
the choicest literary and art circles of the city. 

Alice devoted herself exclusively to literature, and 
she has given us a variety of writings, consisting of 
both prose and poetry. In prose her works present a 
variety in style, embracing tales, novels, descriptions, 
sketches and ^ Book for Young Folks, while in poetry 
her writings consist of lyrics, hymns and ballads. 

Miss Cary has written numerous rural sketches and 
has borrowed largely from nature, to which source she 
is greatly indebted for much of her earlier inspiration. 

Some of the most popular of Alice Gary's writings 
are Clovernook Papers, Lyra, and Other Poems, Snow- 
Berries, The Bishop^ s Son and Pictures of Country Life, 

For the last few years of Miss Gary's life she was a 
hopeless invalid. Her death occurred February 12, 
1871. 

EXTRACTS. 

True worth is in being, not seeming — 
In doing, each day that go^ Vrf ^ 
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Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by ; 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

NobilUy, 

So I will trudge with heart elate, 

And feet with ccuirage shod ; 

For that which men call chance and fate 

Is the handiwork of God. 

Stroller^s Song, 

I hold that Christian grace abounds 

Where charity is seen ; that when 

We climb to heaven 'tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 

My Creed, 

'Tis not a wild chorus of praises, 

Nor chance, nor yet fate — 

Tis the greatness born with him and in him — 

That makes a man great. 

The Measure of Time, 

Dear Lord, how little man's award 

The right or wrong attest ! 

And he who judges least, I think. 

Is he who judges best. 

The Best Judgment, 



THOMAS BUCHAI^AN BEAD. 

1822-1872. 

Thomas Buchanan Bead was born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, March 12, 1822. His child- 
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hood was spent quietly in the country until after the 
death of his father, when, at the age of seventeen, he 
went to Cincinnati, and, desiring to become a sculptor, 
entered the studio of Clevinger. For a time he devoted 
his attention chiefly to portrait-painting, and acquired 
considerable reputation in that department of art. In 
1841 he went to New York, intending to devote him- 
self wholly to art as a profession ; but the following 
year found him in Boston, where he had drifted into 
literature by publishing a number of lyrics in the Cou- 
rier. His first volume of poems appeared in 1847. 

But Read did not abandon art entirely : after the 
publication of his second volume he went to Rome, 
where he studied painting successfully. During his 
stay in Italy he wrote The New Pastoral, which is the 
most elaborate of his poetical productions. It em- 
braces a series of thirty-seven sketches, written mostly 
in blank verse. The scene is laid mainly in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the poem affords some beautiful descriptions 
of natural scenery. 

The most important of Read's other poems are The , 
House by the Sea, The Wagoner of the Alleghanies, Drift- 
ing and Sheridan's Ride, Among these, the last two 
are the most popular. 

The poet-artist died in New York, of pneumonia, on 
the 11th of May, 1872, just after his return from a visit 
to Rome. 

Fair Pennsylvania! than thy midland vales. 
Lying 'twixt hills of green, and bound afar 
By billowy mountains rolling in the blue. 
No lovelier landscape meets the traveler's eye, 
17* 
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There Labor sows and reaps his sure reward, 

And Peace and Plenty walk amid the glow 

And perfume of full garners. 

The New Pastoral. 

The maid who binds her warrior's sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear 

And Fame sliall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e'er bedewed the field of glory. 

From "The Wagoner of the Alleghanies" 



GEOKGE BANCKOFT. 

1800 . 

George Bancroft, who was the son of the Kev. 
Aaron Bancroft, was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
October 3, 1800. At the age of thirteen he entered 
Harvard College, from which he graduated in 1817, 
and very soon thereafter entered the University of 
Gottingen, in Germany. He remained at Gottingen 
two years, and then traveled through Germany, France 
and Italy, devoting his attention. to a study of the differ- 
ent forms of government and forming the acquaintance 
of such men of letters as Hegel, Schleiermacher, Von 
Plumboldt, Goethe, Schlosser and others. 

During his stay in England, Bancroft applied him- 
self assiduously to the study of German, French and 
Italian literature, besides the literature of ancient 
Greece and Home, Having returned to America in 
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1822, he filled the position of tutor of Greek in Har- 
vard Upiversity for one year. Assisted by Dr. Joseph 
Cogswell, he established the famous Round Hill school, 
at Northampton, in 1823. 

In 1826, Bancroft delivered. a Democratic speech at 
Northampton, which was his first step in a prominent 
political career. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
from time to time occupied important government po- 
sitions, he still found leisure to pursue his studies and 
historical researches. In 1845 he entered the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, and was the 
first to design the Naval School at Annapolis. 

Bancroft made history his chosen literary pursuit, 
and, having made himself familiar with the history, 
language and literature of other countries, he applied 
his acquired knowledge, together with his observation 
and experience, to the writing of his famous .History 
of the United States. In the writing of this work 
Bancroft does not aim to record events alone, but he 
employs the philosophy of history to discover causes 
and their influence on succeeding events. It is not 
mere description and narration that gives value to 
Bancroft's History; but it is the undercurrent of 
thought that gives solidity as well as brilliancy to 
the work. 

One of the chief merits of this History is that the 
subject is viewed from a broad platform, and it is not 
in the least biased by party spirit or sectional differ- 
ence ; so that the history of the United States is at the 
same time made the history of the American people as 
a nation. 
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Bancroft, though more than eighty years of age, con- 
tinues to collect materials for his great work, making 
Newport, Rhode Island, his residence in summer and 
Washington, D. C, his home in winter. 

EXTRACTS. 

Beauty itself is but the sensible image of the infinite. 

Beauty, like truth and justice, lives within us; like virtue 
and like moral law, it is a companion of the soul. 

The common mind is the true Parian marble, fit to be wrought 
into likeness to a god. 

Heaven has willed it that the United States shall live. The 
nations of the earth cannot spare them. 

Oration on. the Death of Lincoln, 



WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 

1796-1859. 

William H. Prescott, the historian, was born in 
Salem, Massachusetts, on the 4th of May, 1796. He 
was the son of the distinguished jurist William Pres- 
cott, his mother being the daughter of Thomas Hick- 
ling, who for many years served as United States con- 
sul at the Azores. 

At the age of eighteen young Prescott graduated at 
Harvard University. He had intended to begin the 
study of law, but during the last year of his college 
life he sustained a serious injury that materially 
changed all his plans for the future. It is said that 
upon one occasion, the faculty having left the dining- 
room, some of the students remaining at table became 
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uproarious. Prescott, who was leaving the dining-hall, 
turned his head to see the cause of the noise, when he 
was accidentally struck on the eyeball by a hard crust 
of bread unintentionally thrown toward him. The pain 
was so intense that he fell to the floor and remained 
unconscious for some time. The other eye, acting in 
sympathy, also became affected, and it was feared that 
the sufferer would not be able to complete his course 
of study. Through the generous assistance of his class- 
mates, however, and the hearty sympathy of all around 
him, he was enabled to graduate with high honor. The 
two following years were spent in traveling through 
England, France and Italy, he remaining for some 
time at bome and Naples. Wherever he went he 
endeavored to secure the aid of the best oculists, but 
in vain : all told him the same sad fact — that no cure 
could be effected. He then decided to give up the 
thought of following his father's profession, and de- 
termined to pursue a literary life. Accordingly, he 
returned to America, married, and with his wife set- 
tled down to a quiet life in his father's family. 

When Prescott was a student he did not apply him- 
self very closely, for his father was wealthy and he 
did not feel the necessity of close application ; but 
now, in his affliction, he determined to devote ten 
years to the study of ancient and modern literature 
and ten to the writing of history, which had always 
been a favorite study with him. The first product of 
his pen was The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Few 
persons can realize the exj^ense he sustained, in pro- 
ducing this 9nd his other works, in securing an amanu- 
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ensis, materials, manuscripts, etc., to say nothing of the 
tedious hours spent in learning the Spanish and the 
Italian language and in preparing the matter for dic- 
tation. The selected material was first read to him, 
from which he took notes; these notes were then 
again read to him until the leading points impressed 
themselves on his mind, and these formed the subjects 
for reflection from which he dictated to his amanuensis. 
A less earnest student would have abandoned the work 
long before the first ten years had elapsed, but Prescott 
continued ; and he was repaid by the success which at- 
tended his first publication. The next six years were 
given to the History of the Conquest of Mexico, and the 
next four to the Conquest of Peru, 

Prescott led not only a busy life, but also a method- 
ical one. He was an early riser, and always walked 
about five miles a day when the weather was fair ; and 
when it was unpleasant out of doors he pretended to 
exercise by putting on his hat, coat and gloves, car- 
rying his cane and walking rapidly back and forth 
through the house. He devoted about five hours daily 
to his literary work, and listened two hours a day to 
novel-reading — Scott and Dickens being his favorites 
— in order to feed his imagination. To this habit, no 
doubt, ig due the fact that his histories are not dull or 
stupid, but possess the charm of a romance. 

Prescott's last work was The History of the Reign of 
Philip II., the third volume of which he had just pub- 
lished when he was stricken down with paralysis. He 
died at his home in Boston on the 28th of January, 
1859. 
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EXTRACT. 

The triumphs of a warrior are bounded by the narrow theatre 
of his own age, but those of a Scott or a Shakespeare will be 
renewed with greater and greater lustre in ages yet unborn, 
when the victorious chieftain shall be forgotten or live only in 
the song of the minstrel and the page of the chronicler. 



JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

1814-1877. 

John Lothrop Motley was born at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, April 15, 1814. He graduated at Har- 
vard College when he was only seventeen years of age, 
and then attended the German universities of Berlin 
and Gottingen, remaining a year at each ; after which 
he- spent a year in travel, principally in Italy. On 
returning to America he entered upon the study of 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1837 ; but he gave 
up the profession of law for that of literature. His 
first literary production was Morton^ s Hope, a histori- 
cal romance, published in 1839, which met with but 
little success. 

Motley about this time became a regular contributor 
to the New York Review and to the North American 
ileview. In 1849 he published another romance, Merry 
Mount, which met with no better success than his pre- 
vious one. 

After his failure to attract favorable notice by his 
writings on fiction, Motley concluded to turn his atten- 
tion to history ; and after writing a number of historical 
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essays for the different American reviews he planned a 
history of Holland, which, after years of labor and re- 
search, resulted in The Rise of the Dutch Repuhlicy pub- 
lished in 1856. This work met with immediate success, 
and was translated into Dutch, Oerman and French. 
Other historical works of equal merit followed, under 
the titles The History of the United Netherlands and 
The Life of Barneveld, 

Motley served as United States minister to both 
Austria and England, but he retired from public life 
in November, 1870, and lived as a private citizen from 
that date to the time of his death. May 29, 1877. 

EXTRACTS. 

Nothing IB more appalling to the imagination than the rising 
ocean-tide when man feels himself within its power. 

From ''The Relief of Leyden:' 

The orbit of civilization, so far as our perishing records enable 
us to trace it, seems preordained from east to west. China, India, 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Rome, are successively lighted up as 
the majestic orb of day moves over them ; and as he advances 
still farther through his storied and mysterious zodiac we be- 
hold the shadows of evening as surely falling on the lands 
which he leaves behind him. 



N. 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

1780-1842. 

William Ellery Channing, the noted essayist, 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, April 7, 1780. 
He was a son of the distinguished lawyer William 
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Channing, and was hiraself a celebrated Unitarian 
preacher and author. 

At the age of eighteen Channing took his degree at 
Cambridge, and, having studied theology, he was or- 
dained minister of a church in Bostoa in 1803. 

His father had died just before young Channing 
entered Harvard University, and the impression made 
upon the young man's mind by the funeral services, 
together with the solemn influence of a revival which 
was then general in New England, tended to deepen 
the early religious instruction given by his mother; 
and to these influences may be attributed the earnest 
religious sentiment which pervades all the writings of 
this author. Christian philanthropy and social reform 
characterize all his labors, and he is most successful 
when dealing with the subject of temperance, reform 
in public institutions and missionary work. 

In 1822, Channing visited England, where he made 
the acquaintance of some of his prominent English 
•contemporaries. Among those most favorably im- 
jressed with the American divine were Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, the latter of whom said of Channing, 
"He has the love of wisdom and the wisdom of 
love." 

Although Channing became very prominent as a 
minister, he is best known by his ethical essays, which 
were first given to the public as lectures. The most 
polished of these are those on Self-Culture^ which have 
also been the means of inspiring many an American 
student with the ambition to lead a more noble and 
elevating life. 

18 
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During the last years of his life Channing resided in 

Boston through the winter and at Newport in the 

summer. His death, which occurred October 2, 1842, 

was caused by typhus fever, with which he was seized 

while enjoying a mountain-excursion near Bennington, 

Vermont. 

EXTRACTS. 

Man was made for relaxation as truly as for labor ; and by a 
law of his nature, which has not received the attention it de- 
serves, he finds perhaps no relaxation so restorative as that in 
which he reverts to his childhood, seems to forget his wisdom, 
leaves the imagination t® exhilarate itself by sportive inven- 
tions, talks of amusing incongruities in conduct and events, 
smiles at the innocent eccentricities and odd mistakes of those 
whom he most esteems, allows himself in arch allusions or 
kind-hearted satire, and transports himself "^o a world of 
ludicrous -combinations. From "Essay on FendonJ* 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

1803-1882. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the distinguished essay- 
ist and poet, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, May 
25, 1803. He entered Harvard at the age of fourteen, 
and graduated in 1821. His first attempts at literature 
were original poems written while at school. He was 
not a very close student, and it is said that he enjoyed the 
college library far better than he did his text-books or 
his recitations. After leaving the university he assisted 
his brother William in conducting a girls' school in 
Boston. During this time he pursued his theological 
studies, and was ordained in 1829 at the Second Uni- 
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tarian church of Boston; but he withdrew from the 
ministry in 1833. 

Emerson may be regarded as poet, theologian and 
essayist, but he is also prominently known as a lec- 
turer. He began his career on the lecture platform 
in 1833. The subjects of his lectures cover a wide 
range of information and popular interest, among the 
most prominent of them being Italy, English IMeraturey 
Human Culture, The -Present Age, The Times, Human 
Life, 

Emerson's style is entirely his own. Being possessed 
of poetic talent, he employs poetry only as a pastime, 
preferring prose in which to clothe his thoughts. He 
so blends facts and fancy as to please with the latter 
without losing sight of the former. The work by 
which he is best known, perhaps, is Representative 
Men, a series oi essays resembling somewhat in design 
the great work of Thomas Carlyle on Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, and from which resemblance he is sometimes 
called the " American Carlyle." 

Emerson died April 27, 1882, at his home at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, which had been his place of resi- 
dence since 1835. 

EXTRACTS. 

The hand that rounded Peter^s dome 
Vnd groined the aisles of Christian Eome 
»Vroug^t in a sad sincerifcy. 
Himself Dm God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew : 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

ThA Ptq^\jotw 
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The silent organ loudest chants 
The master's requiem. 



Dirge. 



Nothing is more simple than greatness ; indeed, to be simple 
is to be great. Literary Ethics. 

Thought is the property of him who can entertain it, and of 
him who can adequately place it. Representative Men. 

The only credentials. 

Passport to success, 

Opens castle and parlor — 

Address, man, address ! 

Tact. 

Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every natural 
action is graceful. Every heroic act is also decent, and causes 
the place and the bystanders to shine. 

From *^ Nature" {Beauty). 

Love is omnipresent in nature as motive and reward. Love 
is our highest word and the synonym of God. Love. 

I count him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of 
thought, into which other men must rise with labor and diffi- 
culty. From " Uses of Great Men." 

There is always a best way of doing everything, if it be to 
boll an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing things, 
each, once a stroke of genius or of love, now repeated and hard- 
ened into usage. From "Behavior." 

Trust thyself I Every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
Accept the place the divine Providence has found for you, 
the society of your contemporaries, the connection of events. 
Great men have always done so, and confided themselves, child- 
like, to the genius of their age. From " Self-Rdiance" 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

1783-1859. 

Washington Irving, the youngest of the eleven 
children of William and Sarah Irving, was born April 
3, 1788. He received only a common-school education, 
which in those days was but ordinary, but he had the 
society of his older brothers, among whom were a law- 
yer, a physician and .a merchant — all intelligent men 
and of pure literary taste ; and it was this association, 
together with the advantage of a well-selected library, 
that led Irving early to choose a literary life. 

At the age of sixteen Irving took upon himself the 
study of law, but, literature having stronger charms 
for him, he devoted his attention to writing, beginning 
in 1802 with a series of papers for the Morning Chron- 
icle, in which he discussed social topics and local 
events. 

Irving spent twenty-three years of his life in Europe 
at different times, and is therefore almost as thoroughly 
English in his tastes and habits as he is American. 

The Sketeh-Book, written after his rambles through 
Scotland and E:i,i>:lan(], is the work on which Irviug's 
fame as an author rests. During the early part of 
his career he wrote very little under his own signature, 
but assumed such odd names as " Jonathan Oldstvle " 
** Launcelot Langstaff, Esq.," " Diedrich Knick^bock- 
cr " and " (jreoffrey Crayon." 

Thackeray says that Irving was " the first ambassa- 
dor sent by the new world of letters to the old," and 
18* 
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by many he is regarded as the pioneer of American 
literature. 

While Irving was traveling through Italy he met 
the great artist Washington Allston in Eome, and 
conceived the notion of becoming a painter ; but after 
taking lessons three days he discovered that he did 
not possess the necessary talent, and at once aban- 
doned the thought. 

Irving was never married ; he had been engaged to 
a young lady by the name of Matilda Hoffman, but 
she died in 1809, and her early death cast a shade of 
sadness over his whole life. 

Some of Irving's most popular writings are Salma- 
gundi, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, The Alhamhrn, Knicker- 
bocker^s History of New York and Life of Washington, 
About the year 1846 he took up his residence at Sun- 
nyside, near Tarrytown, on the Hudson, where, sur- 
rounded by loving relatives, he remained to the time 
of his death, November 28, 1859. 

EXTRACTS. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition ; bis nature leads 
him forth into tbe struggle and bustle of tlie world. Love is 
but the embellishment of his early life or a song piped in the 
intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space 
in the world's thought and dominion over his fellow-men. But 
a woman's whole life is a history of the affections. 

From the " Skeich-Booh" 

Surely happiness is reflective, like the light of heaven ; and 
every countenance bright with smiles and glowing with inno- 
cent enjoyment is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
supreme and ever-shining benevolence. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 

1780-1851. 

James Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, was born 
at Burlington, New Jersey, September 15, 1789. He 
was the son of Judge William Cooper, who owned a 
large tract of land in Central New York, near Otsego 
Lake, where he established the village of Cooperstown 
and moved thither with his family in 1790. 

There were no schools in this wild frontier region, 
and young Cooper was therefore placed in the hands 
of a private tutor until he was thirteen years of age, 
when he entered Yale College. He did not, however, 
remain to graduate, but left at the end of three years 
to enter the navy, where he remained six years. It 
was Cooper's experience while in the navy, as well as 
his early frontier life, that gave him the valuable ma- 
terial which he afterward employed in the writing of 
his novels. In 1811 he married a New York lady. 
Miss DeLancey, and, having resigned his naval com- 
mission, took up his residence near the city of New 
York. While reading an English novel to his wife 
one day he threw it down in disgust, declaring that he 
could write a better novel himself He then made the 
effort which in 1819 resulted in the publication of a novel i J 
entitled Precaution. This work appeared under an as- 
sumed name, and was never claimed by its author. 
In 1821 appeared The Spy, a tale of the Revolution- 
ary war, which at once gave its author a prominent 
position among American writers. Then followed in 
rapid succession a series of sea-tales and Iwd\^\\ ^gX.^x\sa» 
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which by their novelty attracted attention not only in 
America, but also in Europe ; and it is said that The 
Spy has been translated even into the Persian. 

Cooper was the first of American authors that acquired 
any considerable reputation beyond that attained in his 
own language. His descriptions of Indian character and 
life presented a novelty which made them very popular, 
and as rapidly as they appeared they were translated 
into the principal languages of Europe. 

Cooper has been called the "Walter Scott" of 
America, because Scott and Cooper somewhat resem- 
bled each other in person as well as in their works. 

The number of novels written by Cooper is thirty- 
three. Of these nine are sea-tales, and ^ve are 
forest -tales known as The Leather - Stocking Series. 
Among his most popular novels, all of which have 
lately been issued in an edition of thirty-two volumes, 
are The Spy^ The Prairie, The Last oj the Mohicans and 
The Pilot, 

Cooper possessed a massive frame and seemed to 
enjoy health and strength, but in his later years he 
was a victim to dropsy, which developed rapidly ; and 
his death was. sudden, on the 14th of September, 1851, 
the eve of his sixty-second birthday. 

EXTKACTS. 

When the death-watch is called, none can skulk from the 
muster. The Pilot. 

If you are about to strive for your life, take with you a stout 
heart and a clean conscience and trust the rest to God. 

The Pilot 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

1804-1864. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 4, 1804. He belonged to an old Eng- 
lish family that had come from England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 

The Hawthorne family stands conspicuous in the 
early history of New England. For more than a 
hundred years the ancestors, from father to son, had 
followed the sea. Hawthorne's own father was a ship- 
master who on his last voyage died of yellow fever 
in Surinam in 1808. His mother, as a consequence, 
grieved so much that for thirty years she took her meals 
in her own room and lived in almost total seclusion. 

In 1825, Hawthorne graduated from Bowdoin, hav- 
ing been one of Longfellow's classmates. After grad- 
uating he was appointed to an official position in Boston, 
but he soon resigned in order to devote his time to lit- 
erature. 

The early influences by which Hawthorne was sur- 
rounded no doubt had a bearing on the writings of 
the novelist. After returning to his home from Boston 
he led a very peculiar life, secluding himself almost 
wholly from the society of his family. He devoted the 
day to writing weird tales, some of which appeared in 
the magazines and newspapers, but most of which he 
burned, while at night he would walk out alone, 
spending hours in meditation. Many of the tales 
and sketches which he published about this time were 
afterward reprinted under the iiil^'Twice^Told Tales, 
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Hawthorne was one of the founders of the associa- 
tion for agriculture and education located at West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. This was a community of 
literati and philosophers who enjoyed rural freedom at 
the expense of manual labor. It is the idea that seems 
to have possessed the mind of Coleridge and his col- 
leagues when they contemplated locating on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. 

Hawthorne is recognized as occupying the first rank 
among the prose-writers of America. Among his best 
works are The Marble Faun, The Scarlet Letter, The 
House of Seven Gables, Mosses from an Old Manse and 
TJie Blithedale Romance. He lived quietly at his Con- 
cord home during the latter part of his life. In the 
spring of 1864 he set out with his intimate friend, 
ex-President Pierce, on an intended journey through 
New Hampshire, but, having stopped at a hotel at 
Plymouth over-night, he was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of May 19th. 

EXTKACTS. 
Oh that I could soar up into the very zenith, where man never 
breathed nor eagle ever flew, and where the etliereal azure melts 
away from the eye and appears only a deepened shade of notli- 
ingness I Sights from a Steeple. 

No fountain is so small but that heaven may be imaged in 
its bosom. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

1782-1852. 

Daniel Webster, the great orator and statesman, 
was born in Salisbury, New Hampshire, January 18, 
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1782. His earliest education was received from his 
mother, and in 1797 he entered Dartmouth College, 
from which he graduated in 1801. 

Webster began his career as an orator while yet at 
college by delivering a Fourth-of- July oration at the 
request of the citizens of Hanover. After graduating 
he took up the study of law, but he was induced to 
abandon it for a time in order to conduct an academy 
in Maine, where he received a salary of ooly three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year; but even with this 
small sum he managed to secure funds for the prose- 
cution of his own legal studies, and at the same time 
to assist his brother Ezekiel in acquiring an education. 

Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805. He was 
elected to Congress first in 1813, and he at once made 
himself conspicuous by his eloquence. He was a man 
of massive frame as well as of massive intellect, and 
made himself felt by his physical presence as well as 
by his intellectual strength. 

In literature Webster is best remembered by his 
orations and political speeches. His reply to Hayne 
of South Carolina, which lasted two days, is considered 
one of his greatest efforts. Many of his other orations, 
however, were also masterly productions, particularly 
those at Plymouth in 1820 and at the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, in 1825. 

Webster and Everett can never be considered rivals 
in oratory, for what Webster lacks of Everett's culture 
he more than makes up in superiority of natural en- 
dowments. 

Webster was for many years prominent in various 
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governmental positions, and was successively represen- 
tative in Congress, United States senator and Secretary 
~of State. This last-named office he held under Pres- 
idents Harrison and Tyler, and also under President 
Fillmore from 1850 to the time of his death, at his 
home at Marshfield, Massachusetts, October 24, 1852. 

EXTRACTS. 

Whatever makes men good Christians makes them good 
citizens. On First Settlement of New England, 

Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. Bunker HiU Address. 

I thank God that, if I am gifted with little of the spirit which 
is able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, 
of that other spirit which would drag angels down. 

Second Speech on Foot^s Resolution. 

One country, one constitution, one destiny. 

Speech, May 7, 1837. 

Justice, sirj is the great interest of man on earth. 

On Mr. Justice Story. 

Heaveh^s gates are not so highly arched as king's palaces ; 
they that enter there must go on their knees. 

If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crum- 
ble into dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets something which 
will brighten to all eternity. 
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EDWAED EVERETT. 

1794-1865. 

Edward Everett, the brilliant oriator, was born 
ii: Dorchester, Massachusetts, April 11, 1794. When 
he was only seventeen years of age he graduated at 
Harvard with the highest honors of his class. He 
afterward occupied the position of tutor in Harvard, 
and while he was thus engaged he also studied for the ' 
ministry, and was ordained pastor of a Unitarian church 
in Boston, February 19, 1814. 

The youthful minister was but twenty years of age, 
and his career was as brief as it was brilliant ; for at 
the end of thirteen months he resigned his charge in 
order to accept the professorship of Greek literature 
in Harvard. Before assuming the duties of his new 
position he went to the University of Gottingen, in' 
Germany. He remained in Europe two yeai's, travel- 
ing extensively and forming the acquaintance of such 
men of letters as Scott, Byron, Campbell, Mackintosh 
and others. Besides assuming the duties of his profes- 
sorship on his return to America, in 1829, he- also con- 
ducted The North American Review, in which he favored 
his numerous readers with choice articles on classical, 
scientific and foreign topics. 

The foundation of Everett's career as an orator was 
laid about the year 1824, when he delivered his famous 
oration on The Circumstances Favorable to the Progress 
oj Literature in America, -" 

On account of his rare culture and great intellect, 
afi well as his eloquence, Everett is regarded aa tlv<^ 

19 
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prince of American orators. His best orations are his 
address at the dedication of the observatory in Albany, 
New York, and his Eulogy on Washington, 

After filling other positions of importance in America, 
Everett was appointed by President Harrison as min- 
ister plenipotentiary to England in 1841. He returned 
to America in 1845, and filled successfully such posi- 
tions as president of Harvard College and Secretary 
of State under President Fillmore, never, however, 
losing an opportunity, by his great literary ability, 
his equally great philanthropic spirit and his no less 
powerful eloquence, to further the interests of his 
country and of humanity. He was a worker to the 
time of his death. He repeated his oration on Wash- 
ington for the benefit of the Mount Vernon fund in 
the different cities of the Union nearly one hundred 
and fifty times, and thus secured, for the women who 
bought Mount Vernon, nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars. On the evening of January 9, 1865, he de- 
livered an address in Fanueil Hall, Boston, in behalf 
of the suffering citizens of Savannah, and on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, the 15th, he suffered an attack of apo- 
plexy which caused almost instant death. 

EXTRACTS. 

The heart is willing to open all its avenues to the language 
in which its infantile caprices were soothed. 

Benefits to America of one National Literature, 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing 
army. If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must 
raise those of the recruiting-sergeant. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

1824 . 

George William Curtis was born at Providence, 
Rhode Island, February 24, 1824. At six years of 
age he was placed in a private school at Jamaica 
Plain, near Boston. When eleven years of age he re- 
turned to his home and remained at school in Provi- 
dence till he was fifteen ; but he did not pursue a col- 
legiate course. 

The family having moved to New York about this 
time, Curtis spent one year in a large foreign import- 
iug-house. But he did not like mercantile life, and 
determined to become a student again ; so he employed 
tutors and continued to study till he was eighteen. 
At this time he and his brother connected themselves 
with the Brook Farm Community, where they re- 
mained a year and a half The novelty of agricul- 
tural life had not yet worn off when they left Roxbury, 
and the two brothers hired themselves to a farmer at 
Concord and assisted in all the rough work falling to 
the lot .of a farm-hand. But while employed at this 
homely labor Curtis's brain and pen were by no means 
idle ; he wrote and studied and improved himself in 
all the departments of literature. 

In 1846, Curtis went to Europe, extending his travels 
to Egypt and Syria. On his return to New York, in 
1852, he became a member of the editorial staff of 
Putnam's Monthly, and from this time his literary 
career may be said to date. 

In 1853, Curtis appeared afi a platform lecturei 
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in which capacity he has attained great promi- 
nence. 

The writings of I ^urtis have been varied in character, 
embracing -travels, satires and popular topics. Among 
his most popular books are Nile Notes of an Howadji, 
The How ad ji in Syria, Lotus-Eating, Potiphar Papers, etc. 

Within late years Mr. "Curtis has given but few books 
to the public ; his writings have been published in the 
Harpers' periodicals, to which he is a valued and con- 
stant contributor. 

EXTKACTS. 

And where, witliout the dreams of the young men lighting 
the future with human possibility, would be the deeds of old 
men dignifying the past with human achievement? 

Aspirations of Youth. 

Knowing that the life of eveiy nation, as of each individual, 
is a battle, let us remember, also, that the battle is to those who 
fight with faith and undespairing devotion. 

Aspirations of Youth. 



JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. ' 

1819-1881. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, one of America's most popular 
writers, was born in Belchertown, Massachusetts, July 
24, 1819. He began his professional life by studying 
medicine, and after practicing for three years assumed 
the editorship of a literary journal in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, which he conducted for a few months only, 
when he went to Vicksburg, Mississippi, and took charge 
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of the public schools. He retained this position but a 
single year, when he again returned, in 1849, to Spring- 
field and became associate editor of the Springfield 
Republican ; and during his connection with the paper 
it became popular not only throughout New England, 
but throughout the country at large. 

In 1870, Holland became editor-in-chief of Scribner^s 
Monthly^ and he retained his connection with this maga- 
zine to the time of his death. Under his control and 
by his management this well-known periodical not only 
attained its great excellence as a literary journal, but 
also proved to be a financial success. 

Besides his editorship, Holland has written exten- 
sively in other fields. His first works were rather 
didactic in style, and appeared under the assumed 
name "Timothy Titcomb, Esq.," as Letters to the 
Young f Single and Married, Letters to the Joneses, etc. 

As a historian, Holland wrote The History of Western 
Massachusetts ; as a novelist. The Bay-Path, Arthur Bon- 
nicastle and Miss Gilbert's Career ; as a biographer, the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln; as a poet, Kathrina and 
Bitter-Sweet, besides numerous minor poems. 

Holland acquired considerable reputation also as a 
lyceum lecturer, in which capacity he usually spoke on 
social and literary toi)ics. His style is attractive, being 
plain and matter-of-fact. 

Holland's death occurred in New York on the 12th 

of October, 1881. 

EXTRACTS. 

Thus it is over all the earth : 
Til at which we call the fairest, 
19* 
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And prize for its surpassing worth, 

Is always rarest. 

Bitter-Sweet. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin^feels its way 
Out from the shore of the great Unknown, 
Blind and wailing and all alone, 

Into the light of day ? 

j^e Q^adle-Song from " Bitter- Sv^eet," 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

Gradatim, 

We rise by the things that are under feet — 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain. 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

Oradatim, 



DONALD GEANT MITCHELL. 

1822 . 

Donald Grant Mitchell, one of America's most 
popular authors, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, 
April 12, 1822. His father was a Congregational 
minister, and the young author, by early association 
as well as by education, was well fitted to occupy a 
position of prominence. 

Mitchell graduated from Yale College in 1841, but, 
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being in feeble health, he was obliged to spend the 
three years following graduation at his grandfather's 
in the country. This quiet rural life gave him a taste 
for agriculture, which afterward manifested itself in 
much of his writing. Mitchell also spent two years 
in travel in Europe for the benefit of his health, in 
the mean time gathering material for the writing of a 
book, which appeared after his return as Fresh Glean- 
ings; ovy A New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Conti- 
nental Europey under the assumed name of" Ik Marvel." 
He began the study of law in New York city, but his 
health again suffered from too constant confinement to 
the office, and he was obliged to go to Europe orfa 
second tour, spending most of his time among the vine- 
yards of France. 

Mitchell is best known to us, perhaps, by his Reveries 
of a Bachelor and Dream- Life, 'which are reflective, con- 
versational and descriptive in style. In 1853 he was 
appointed United States consul at Venice, which posi- 
tion he retained but a few months, when he returned 
to America and purchased a country-seat near New 
Haven, which he named " Edgewood." But his pen 
has not been idle, for he has made frequent contribu- 
tions to Harper's Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly, 
besides which he has issued several books, among which 
are 3fy Farm at Edgewood, Wet Days at Edgewood, 
literal Studies and Pictures at Edgewood, 

EXTRACTS. 
Blessed be letters! They are the mon'tors ; they are also the 
comforters; and they are the only true heart-talkers. 

Reveries of a Bachelor^ 
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I believe that sooner or later there come to every man dreams 
of ambition. They may be covered with the sloth of habit or 
with a pretence of humility ; they may come only in dim, 
shadowy visions that feed the eye like the glories of an ocean 
sunrise; but you maybe sure that they will come. Even before 
one is aware, the bold, adventurous goddess whose name is Am- 
bition, and whose dower is Fame, will be toying with the feeble 
lienrt. And she pushes her ventures with a bold hand j she 
makes timidity strong and weakness valiant. 

Dream- Life, 

The P^uture is a great land : a man cannot go round it in a 
day; he cannot measure it with a bound; he cannot bind its 
harvests into a single sheaf. It is wider than the virion, and 
has no end. Reveries of a Bachelor. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS. 

rOETS. 

John Pierpont (1785-1866). — A clergyman. Educated 
at Yale. Was also a merchant. Wrote Airs of Palestine, 
Passing Away, E Pluribus Unum, etc. 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman's will 

As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you: 'tis the ballot-box. 

A Word from a Petitioner. 

James G. Percival (1795-1856). — A surveyor and eminent 
linguist. Assisted in the preparation of Websfer^s Diction- 
ary. Author of Clio, three volumes of miscellanies and 
the poems Prometheus, To Seneca Lake and others. 

The world is full't>f poetry : the air 
Is living with its si)irit ; and the waves 
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Dance to the music of its melodies 
And sparkle in its brightness. 

The SpM of Poetiy. 

Charles Sprague (1791-1875). — Both a poet and a 

banker. Educated at the Franklin school, Boston. Author 

of an Ode tm Shakespeare, Curiosity, The Winged Worshipers, 

etc 

When, from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker's wrath, 

An angel left her place in heaven 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 

'Twas Art — sweet Art I New radiance broke 

Where her light foot flew o'er the grouB^; 

And thus with seraph voice she spoke : 

^The curse a blessing shall be found." 

Art, 

John Howard Payne (1792-1852).— An actoi: and dramt. 
atist. Wrote Brutus and other diramas. Author of Home, 
Sweet Home. 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there's no place like home. 

Home, Sweet Home, 

George P. Morri$ (1801-1864). — ^A journalist and poet. 
Editor of the Home Journal, An excellent writer of songis. 
Author of My Mother's Bible, Woodman, Spare that Tree, etc. 

The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of States, none can sever ; 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union for ever ! 

The Flag of Our "^ion, 

it 

William Gilmore SImms ( 1806-1870 ).-r-Novelist, histo- 
rian and poet. Practiced law for a tiiae,«Ai^^'ev>L\i^<i»ssia 

P 
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an editor. Author of The Partisan, The Yemassee, History 
of South Carolina J Life of Marion^ etc. ; also Atlantis^ Lays 
of Palmetto and other poems. 

Blessmgs on the blessmg children, sweetest gifts of Heaven to 

earth, 

Filling all the heart with gladness, filling all the house with 

mirth. 

Blessings on Children. 

Frances S. Osgood, formerly Miss Locke (1812-1850). 
— ^Author of A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New England 
and other poems. 

Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Best from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 
Kest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 

Labor, 

' George H. Boker (1824 ). — A lyric and dramatic 

poet. Was United States minister to Turkey and Eussia. 
Wrote CalaynoSj Anne Boleyn and other dramas ; also Tlie 
Ivory- Carver, The Black Regiment, The Ballad of Sir John 
Franklin and other poems. 

Close his eyes ; his work is done I 

What to him is friend or foeman, 

Rise of moon or set of sun, 

Hand of man or kiss of woman ? 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow I 

What cares he? He cannot know. 

Lay him low I 

Dirge for a Soldier, 

Phcebe Cary (1825-1871).— Sister oi Alice Gary, Her 
Btyle was more buoyant than that of her sister. Wrote 
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Poems and Parodies, Poems of Faith, Hope and Love, Hymns 
for All Christians, etc. 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o'er and o'er — 
That Fm nearer my liome to-day 

Than I ever have been before. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836 ). — A lyric poet and 

novelist. Wrote Babie Bell, The Face Against the Pane, 
Friar Jerome^s Beautiful Book and other poems ; also The 
Story of a Bad Boy, Marjorie Haw and Other People and 
Prudence Palfrey. 

We knew it would rain, for all the morn 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst 

* 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens ; 

Scooping the dew that lay in flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 

To scatter them over the land in showers. 

Before the Bain, 

Francis Bret Harte (1839 ). — A writer of both po- 
etry and prose ; also a journalist. For a time editor of 
TTie Overland Monthly, Wrote TTie Heathen Chinee, The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, etc. 

Which I wish to remark — 

And my language is plain — 
That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain. 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar ; 

Which tlse same I would rise to explain. 

Plain Language from Truthful Jqxmsl. 
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Richard Henry Stoddard (1825 ). — A poet and mag- 
azine-writer. Author of several volumes of poetry and 
prose. Wrote Burial of Lincoln^ The Burden of Unrest^ On 
the TowTtj etc. 

Not what we would, but what we must, 

Makes up the sum of living ; 

Heaven is both more and less than just 

In taking and in giving. 

The Qmntry I/ife. 

Joaquin IWiiler, Cincinnatus Heine Miller (1841- 
■). — A writer of extravagant and unnatural poems. 



Author of Songs of the Sierras^ The Ship in the Desert, Songs 
of the Sun-Lands, etc. 

In men whom, men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two where God has not. 

Bums and Byron. 

Richard H. Dana (1787-1879).— Editor of the iVor^A^lTTier- 
ican Review. Educated at Harvard. Author of The Buc- 
caneer and Poems and Prose - Writings. 

Lydia H.Sigourney (1791-1865).— Called " the Mr^. Hem- 
ans of America." Was both a poet and a prose-writer. 
Author of Letters to Young Ladies, Letters to my Pupils and 
many other works, both prose and poetry. 

George D. Prentice (1802-1869).— Editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal. Educated at Brown University. Noted for 
the wit and satire, as well as the power, of his editorials. 
Author of The Flight of Years and many shorter poems. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman (1806 ). — ^Both lawyer and 

poet Educated at Columbia College. Wrote also prose. 
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Author of Wild Scenes in the Forest and the Prairie and The 
Vigil of Faith, and Other Poems, 

Alfred B. Street (1811 ).— A lawyer at Albany. A 

descriptive poet. Author of Frontenac, The Gray Forest 
Eagle and other poems. Wrote also Forest Pictures in the 
Adirondacks and other prose-works. 

Mrs. Amelia B. Welby (1821-1852).— A graceful writer 
upon themes in domestic life and natural ec&otions. Was 
greatly admired by her contemporaries. Lived in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Author oi Poems by Amelia and The Rain- 
bow , the last-named poem deserving special mention. 

John T. Trowbridge (1827 ). — A novelist and poet. 

Very popular in both departments of literature. Author 
oi Neighbor Jaehwood, Lawrence^ s Adventures, Coupon Bonds, 
etc. Among his most popular poems are The Vagabonds, 
The Charcoal-Man and Farmer John, 

Paul H. Hayne (1831 ). — A popular poet. Born in 

Charlestou, South Carolina. Was for a time editor of the 
Evening News, the Literary Gazette and RusseVs Magazine, 
Wrote Avolio, Legends and Xyrics, etc. His most note- 
worthy poem is TTie Temptation of Venus, 

E. C. Stedman (1833 ). — Banker, poet and critic. 

Wrote The Doorstep, Pan in Wall Street, John Brown of 
Ossawatomie, Alice of Monmouth and a volume entitled The 
Victorian Poets. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter (1835 ).— :An excellent writer of 

both prose and poetry. Author of The Little Sandpiper, The 
Wreck of the Pocahonta*i, Before Sunrise, The Burgomaster 
Gull and many other shorter poems. 

Lucy Larcom (-= ). — An excellent poet. Was a 

mill-hand for a time, then a teacher in both Massachusetts 
and Illinois. Edited Our Young Folks. Author of Simil- 
itudes, Breathings of a Better Life, Childhood Songs, Idyl of 
Work, Roadside Poems, etc. 
20 
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PROSE-WRITERS. 

1. Historians and Biographers: 

Jared Sparks (1794-1866).— A biographer. Editor of 
American Biography, twenty-five volumes, and author of 
Life of Washington, Life of Franklin, etc. 

Charles E. A. Gayarre (1805 ). — An historian. Ed- 
ucated at New Orleans College. Author of History of 
Jjouisiana, Romance of the History of Louisiana, Spanish 
Domination in Louisiana, 

S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. (1816 ). — An American 

bibliographer. Author of Dictionary of Authors, Poetical 
Quotations, Prose Quotations, 

Jacob Abbott (1803-1880).— A popular autKor of juvenile 
works. Educated at Bowdoin College. Author of The Rollo 
Books, The Lucy Books, The Franconian Stories ; also a series 
of biographies, including Cyrus the Great, Xerxes, Julius Coe- 
sar, etc. 

John S. C. Abbott (1805-1877).— A Congregational cler- 
gyman. Educated at Bowdoin College. Author of History 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; also a series of biographies on Jo- 
sephine, Maria Louisa, Louis Philippe, Nicholas, etc. 

James Parton (1822 ). — Born in England. A writer 

of great industry. Author of Life of Horace Greeley, Life 
of Aaron Burr, Life of Andrew Jackson, Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, etc. 

Francis Parlcman (1823 ). — A brilliant^istorian. 

Educated at Harvard. Author of TTie Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
TJie Jesuits in America, The Discovery of the Great West, The 
Pioneers of France in the New World, etc.. 

Benson J. Lossing (1813 ). — An editor and engraver. 

Autlior oi Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, History of 
the United States, History of the War of 1812, Pictorial His- 
tory of the Civil War, etc. 

Richard Hildreth (1807-1865).— A lawyer and an editor. 
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Educated at Harvard. Author of a History of the Vnited 
States^ six volumes. 

John G. Shea, LL.D. (1824 ).— Author of TJie Cath- 
olic Church in the United States^ Legendary History of Ireland^ 
etc. Also translator and editor of many works. 

2. Writ&i^s of Fiction : 

Mrs. Catherine M. Sedgwick (1789-1867).— Author of 
Hope Leslie^ Redwood, The Poor Rich Man and the Rich 
Poor Man and other tales. 

John P. Kennedy (1795-1870). — A lawyer. Secretary of 
the Navy under Fillmore. Became provost of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Author of Quodlibef, Swallow BarUj Horse- 
shoe Robinson, Rob of the Bowl, etc. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child (1802 —), — A popular writer 

of many novels and miscellaneous books. Author of Phi- 
lothea, The Frugal Housewife, The Mother^ s Book, Biographies 
of Good Wives, Life of Madame de Stael, Life of Madame 
Roland, etc. 

Mrs. Emily Judson (1817-1854). — A teacher from the age 
of fourteen to the age of twenty-three. Wrote under the 
nom-de-plume " Fanny Forester.*' Author of Aldebrook, The 
Kathayan Slave, My Two Sisters, etc. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1812 ). — Daughter of Rev. 

Lyman Beecher ; wife of Professor Calvin E. Stowe. Her 
best-known book is Uncle Tom^s Cabin, Wrote also Oldtown 
Folks, Pink and White Tyranny, etc. 

John Esten Cooke (1830- ). — ^A Southern novelist 

and biographer. A lawyer by profession. Author of The 
Virginia Comedians, Henry St. John, Surrey of Eaglets Nest, 
Hilt to Hilt, Hammer and Rapier, etc. ; also biographies of 
Stonewall Jackson and General Robert E. Lee. 

Edward Everett Hale (1822 ). — A Unitarian clergy- 
man. Educated at Harvard. Author of The Ma/n Without 
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a Coitniry, If^ Yen and Perhaps^ TJie Ingham Papers^ Ten 
Times One is Ten and many other novels. 

T. S. Arthur (1809 ). — For many years an editor. 

Wrote Ten Nighh in a Bar-Room, Sketclies of Life and Char- 
acter , Lights and Shadows of Real Life and many other 
works of a domestic character. 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr. (18 15-1882). -.Son of R. H. 
Dana, the poet. Educated at Harvard. Author of Two 
Years before the Ma^t, etc. 

Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott, "Grace Greenwood" (1823- 

). — A graceful writer of sketches. Wrote Greenwood 

Leaves J Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, Merrie Eng- 
land, History of My Pets, a volume of poems, etc. 

Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney (1824 ).— Popular both as a 

novelist and as a poet. Author of Mother Goose for Grown 
Folks, Faith Gartney^s Girlhood, A Summer in Leslie Gold-^. 
thwaife's Life, We Girls, etc. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott (1832 ). — ^A popular writer 

of stories. Author of Hospital Sketches, Little Women, An 
Old-Fashioned Girl, Little Men, etc. 

Seba Smith, "Major Jack Downing" (1792-1868).— An 
editor by profession. Wrote many articles in the Yankee 
dialect. Author of Powhatan, Down East, New Elements 
of Geometry, etc. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Mouiton (1835 ). — Began con- 
tributing to periodicals in her fifteenth year. Wrote Tkia^ 
That and the Other, Juno Clifford, Bed-time Stories, Some 
Women! s Hearts, etc. 

Mrs. Mary V. Terhune, "Marion Harland" (1835 ). 

— An American novelist. Author of Alone, The Hidden 
Path, Moss Side, Miriam, Husks, True as Steel, etc. 

Mrs. Augusta J. Evans Wilson (1835 ). — An Amer- 
ican novelist. Wrote Inez, Beulah, Macaria, St. Elmo^ 
Vashti, Infelice, etc. 

Edward Eggle8ton,D.D.(^l&ST ], — A clergyman and 
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popular novelist. Wrote The Hoosier Schoolmaster , The End 
of the World J Mystery of Metropollsville, The Circuit- Rider, 
etc. 

William D. Howells (1837 ). — A popular novelist. 

Became editor of the Atla7itic Monthly in 1870. Was con- 
sul at Venice 1861-65. Author of Verietian Life^ Italian 
Journeys y Their Wedding Journey , A Chance Acquaintance, 
etc.; also a volume of poems. 

Mary Clemmer (1838 ). — One of America's best 

newspaper correspondents. Author of Memorial of Alice 
and FhoRbe Cary, His Two Wives and a volume of poems. 

W. T. Adams, "Oliver Optic" (1822 ).--A prolific 

writer of novels for young people. Author of The Boat 
Club, Woodville, Army and Navy, Young America Abroad, 
Lake Shore, etc. 

Rev. Edward P. Roe (1838 ). — A popular novelist. 

Educated at Williams College. Author of Barriers Burnt 
Away, Opening a Chestnut- Burr, What Can She Do f From 
Jest to Earnest; also Play and Profit in my Garden and 
Success with Small Fruits, 

Henry James, Jr. (1843 ). — A popular novelist. Son 

of a Swedenborgian clergyman. Began 'as a magazine- 
writer. Author of The Europeans, The Americans, Daisy 
Miller, An International Episode ; also Transatlantic Sketches, 
French Poets and Novelists, etc. 

3. Writers on General and Polite Literature: 

George TIcknor (1791-1871). — A distinguished writer 
on the history of literature. Educated at Dartmouth. 
Longfellow's predecesscTr as professor of literature at Har- 
vard. Wrote the History of Spanish Literature, Life of 
Prescott, etc. 

Samuel G. Goodrich, "P^ter Parley" (1793-1803).— One 
of America's best-known authors* Wrote more th^ avj^fe 
20* 
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hundred and seventy volumes, consisting of sketches, his- 
tories, travels and poems. 

Hon. George P. Marsh (1801-1882).— A lawyer and phi- 
lologist. Educated at Harvard. Author of Lectures on the 
English Language^ History of the English Language, Man 
and Nature — all works of great value. 

Henry Reed, LL.D. (1808-1854).— Educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Became professor of English 
literature in the same institution. Author of Lectures 
on English Literature, English History, etc., and editor of 
Wordsworth's Works, Arnold's Lectures, etc. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoll (1810-1850).— A brilliant and 
thoughtful writer. Was drowned, with her husband, 
Count d'Ossoli, and their child, on her return from It- 
aly. Wrote Summer on the Lakes, Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century, etc. 

H. T. Tuckerman (1813-1871). — A voluminous writer 
of essays and criticisms. Author of Rambles and Revinvs, 
Thoughts on the Poets, Tlie Criterion, Maga Papers, Artist 
Life and many other works. 

Evart A. Duyckinck (1816-1878). — A writer on biography 
and history. Author, with his brother George, of Cyclo- 
pcpdia of American Literature and History of the Civil War. 

H. D. Thoreau (1817-1862).— An eccentric but brilliant 
writer. Educated at Harvard. 'WioiQ Walden; or. Life in 
the Woods, Excursions, Maine Woods, etc. 

James T. Fields (1817-1881). — A bookseller and an 
author. Editor of the Atlantic Monthly for eight years. 
Author of Yesterdays with Authors. 

E. P. Whipple (1819 ). — A lecturer and writer on 

criticism. His chief works are six volumes of orations, 
reviews and essays. 

Richard Grant White (1822 ).— A Shakespearean 

scholar and critic. Educated at the University of New 
York, Wrote the Li/e o/ SKalcwpeare, Words and their Uses, 
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Every- Day English. Also edited an edition of Shake- 
speare. 

T. W. Higginson (1823 ). — A brilliant essayist. Ed- 
ucated at Harvard. Wrote Malbone : An Oldport Romance, 
Army Life in a Black Regiment^ Atlantic Essays j Outdoor 
Papers^ Young Folks' History of the United Stat^, etc. 

Fred Cozzens (1818-1869). — A popular magazine- writer. 
Was a wine-merchant. Author of The Sparrowgrass Papers, 
The Wine-Press^ etc. 

W. D. Whitney, LL.D. (1827 ).— A celebrated Ori- 
ental scholar. Educated at Williams College. Wrote 
Language and the Science of Language, Is a professor in 
Yale College. 

Mary A. Dodge, "Gail Hamilton" (1838 ).— A 

writer of sketches. Author of A New Atmosphere, Gala 
Days, Country Living, etc. 

Alexander H. Everett (1792-1847).— Brother of Edward 
Everett. Educated at Harvard. Graduated when only 
fifteen. Studied law with John Q. Adams. Wrote Eu- 
rope, State of America, etc. 

Fanny Fern (1811-1872).— Wife of James Parton and 
sister of N. P. Willis. A witty writer of sketches and 
tales. Author oi Fern- Leaves, Little Ferns, Hits at Folly 
as it Flies; also the novels Ruth Hall and Rose Clark, 

Rufus W. Griswold, D. D. (1815-1857).— A Baptist cler- 
gyman ; also an editor. Wrote The Poets and Poetry of 
America, The Prose- Writers of America, Female Poets of 
America, Washington and the Generals of the Revolution, 

Benjamin F. Taylor (1822 ). — Son of President Tay- 
lor of Madison University, New York. Wrote Attractions 
of Language, January and June, Songs of Yesterday, In Camp 
and Field, etc. Author also of some poems. Editor for 
many years of the Chicago Evening Journal, 

Charles Dudley Warner (1829— — ). — ^A genial and 
witty writer. Educated at Hamilton Coll^%<^, "^xcivei 
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My Summer in a Garden, Back-log Studies^ Baddech and 
that Sort of Thing, My Winter on the Nile, Being a Boy, etc. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (1844 ). — A writer on social 

topics and sketches. Author of Gates Ajar, Hedged Iri, Men, 
Women and Ghosts, The Silent Partner, etc. 

4. Essayists: 

Horace Mann (1796-1859). — A writer on education. Au- 
thor of Lectures on Education, Report of an Educational Tour 
in Germany, Great Britain, etc., A Few Thoughts for a Young 
Man on Entering Life, etc. 

Never shrink, never retreat, because of danger:. go into the 
strife with your epaulettes on. Address to Students, 

Theodore Parker (1810-1860). — A clergyman. Author 
of Historic Americans, Selections from the World of Mind and 
-Matter, Sermons on Theism, Atheism and Popular Theology; 
also many critical and miscellaneous writings. 

The books which help you most are those which make you 
think most. The hardest way of learning is by easy reading ; 
but a great book that comes from a great thinker — it is a ship 
of thought deep freighted with truth and with beauty. 

Horace Greeley (1811-1872). — A great journalist and 
reformer. Founded the New York Tribune, Author of 
The American Conflict., Recollections of a Busy lAfe, What I 
Know about Farming, 

The world is full of misdirection and waste; but all the 
calamities and losses endured by mankind through frost, 
drouth, blight, hail, fires, earthquakes, inundations, are as 
nothing to those habitually suffered by them through human 
idleness and inefficiency. 

Henry C. Carey (1793-1879).— A writer on political 
economy; also a p\i\A\a\i«. k>a!OcvQt ^i Principles of 
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Political Economy^ The Past, (he Present and the Future 
and other works, including many pamphlets. 

Francis Wayland (1796-1865).— President of Brown 
University. Educated at Union College. Author of 
Elements of Moral Science, Political Ecx)nomy, Treatise on 
Intellectual Philosophy, etc. 

Benjamin Silliman (1779-1864). — A prominent scientist. 
Educated at Yale. Professor of chemistry, mineralogy and 
geology. Wrote Journal of Travels in England, Holland, etc., 
Elements of Chemistry and other works. 

Orestes A. Brownson (1800-1876).' — A brilliant religious 
writer, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Universalist, Uni- 
tarian and Catholic in turn. Author of Charles Ehvood; 
or, The Infidel Converted, Liberalism and the Church, The 
Covenant, etc. 

. Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL.D. (1801 ).— Pres- 
ident of Yale College from 1846 to 1871. Educated at 
Yale. Wrote an Introduction to the Study of International 
Law and The Religion of the Present and the Future. 

Tayler Lewis (1802-1 877). ^-A brilliant and versatile 
scholar. Educated at Union College. Began life as a 
lawyer, and then became a professor in the University of 
the City of New York. Wrote The Nature and Ground of 
Punishment, The Six Days of Creation, etc. 

Matthew F. Maury (1806-1873).— A noted scientific wri- 
ter. Wrote Physical Geography of the Sea and a number of 
magazine articles. 

Louis J. R. Agassiz (1807-1873). — An American natu- 
ralist. Born in Switzerland. Came to America in 1847. 
Became a professor in Harvard College. Author of His- 
tory of the Fresh - Water Fishes, Methods of Study in Natural 
History, A Journey in Brazil, etc. 

0. M. Mitchei (1810-1862). — An American astronomer. 
Educated at West Point. Became a lawyer. Wrote PlaiP' 
etary and /Cellar Worlds, A Popular AstroTwm^^^i^^ 
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Dr. John W. Draper (1811-1882). — A learned scientific 
writer. Born in England. Author of treatises on The 
Organization of Plants, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Human Physiology ; also History of the Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe, History of the American Civil War, etc. 

Helen Hunt (1831 ). — Daughter of Professor Nathan 

Fiske of Amherst College. Writes under the nom-de-plume 
" H. H." Author of Pits of Travel and a volume of poems. 

T. DeWitt Talmage (1832 ). — An American clergy- 
man and popular lecturer. Educated at the University of 
New York. Author of The Almond Tree in Blossom, Crumbs 
Swept Up, Around the Tea- Table, Old Wells Pug Out, 

Theodore Tilton (1835 ). — A brilliant lecturer. Ed- 
ucated at Yale College. Edited ITie Independent, also The 
Golden Age. Author of a number of poems and essays. 

5. Orators: 

John Quincy Adams (1767-1848).— Sixth President, of 
the United States. Son of President John Adams. Ed- 
ucated at Harvard. His reputation as an orator is based 
mostly on his speeches in Congress. 

Henry Clay (1777-1852).— Known as the "Mill-Boy of 
the Slashes." Became United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky. Was Secretary of State under John Quincy Adams. 
His reputation rests on his power as a debater in the Senate. 

John C.Calhoun (1782-185D).— Educated at Yale College. 
Was United States Senator from South Carolina, and Sec- 
retary of State under President Monroe. Was also Vice- 
President of the United States. Noted for his speeches 
while in the Senate. Was an ardent advocate of the 
doctrine of " State Eights." 

Lewis Cass (1782-1866).— A member of the United 
States Senate, and Secretary of War under President 
Jackson. Was also minister to France. Author of 
M'anoe, its King, Court and Go^eruwen^* 
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Rufus Choate (1799-1859).— An eminen^ lawyer. Ed- 
ucated at Dartmouth College. Was for a time United 
States Senator. He was a brilliant or.'itor, though his 
sentences have been much criticised on account of their 
many clauses and great length. 

W. H. Seward (1801-1872).— A distinguished lawyer and* 
statesman. United States Senator from New York, and 
Secretary of State under President Lincoln. Author of 
Life of John Quincy Adams, Life of DeWitt Clinton and 
many orations in the United States Senate. 

Charles Sumner (1801-1873). — An eminent lawyer and . 
statesman. Educated at Harvard. United States Senator 
from Massachusetts. Author of The True Grandeur of 
Nations, The Barbarism of Slavery and many other ora- 
tions. 

Wendell Phillips (1811-1884).— One of America's greatest 
orators. Educated at Harvard. A lawyer by profession. 
Widely known as a popular lecturer. 

Alexander H. Stephens (1812-1883).— A distinguished 
statesman and political writer. Educated at Franklin 
College, Georgia. Wrote a Compendium of the History of 
the United States, The Reviewers Reviewed, etc. 

6. Theological Writers: 

Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D. (1797-1878).— An American 
theologian. Educated at Princeton. Author of The Way 
of Life, Systematic Theology, What is Darwinism ? Essays and 
Reviews, etc. 

Charles P. Mcllvaine, D. D., LL.D., D. C. L. (1798-1873). 
— Educated at Princeton. Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
, Ohio. Author of Evidences of Christianity, etc. 

John Hughes, D. D. (1797-1864). — American archbishop. 
Born in Ireland. Becam-e widely known through his con-, 
troversies with Dr. Breckenridge and Erastus Brooks. 

Rev. Albert Barnes (1798-1870).— Educated at HamiLtATL 
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College. Author of a series of Biblical Commentaries, I^ao- 
tical Sermons for Vacant Congregations and FamilieSy etc. 

Horace Bushnell, D. D. (1804-1876).— A Congregational 
clergyman and lecturer. Educated at Yale College. Au- 
thor of Christian Nurture, Sermons for the New Life, Nature 
and the Supernatural, Work and Play^ The Vicarious Sacrifice 
and other works. 

George W. Bethune (1805-1862).— Celebrated as a cler- 
gyman and poet. Author of Early Lost Early Saved, The 
History of a Penitent, etc.; also La^js of Love and Faith, and 
Other Poems and a volume of Orations and Occasional Dis- 
courses, 

Richard L. Storrs, D. D. (1821 ).— Educated- at 

Amherst College. Author of Graham Lectures on the 
Wisdom, Power and Goodness of God, etc., and many 
other addresses and lectures. 

George B. Cheever (1807 ). — A clerical writer of 

note. Educated at Bowdoin. Author of Studies in Poetry, 
Ood^s Hand in America, The Journal of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. 

Martin J. Spalding (1810-1872).-^Late archbishop of 
Baltimore. Author of Evidences of Catholicity, A Review 
of lyAubign^^s ^^History of the Reformation,^^ Smit/isonian 
Ijcctures on Modem Civilization, etc. 

James McCosh, D. D., LL.D. (1811 ). — ^An eminent 

metaphysician. Born in Scotland. Came to America in 
1868. President of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton. Author of Methods of Divine Government, Logic, Tht 
Intuitions of the Mind, Christianity and Positivism, etc. 

Noah Porter (1811 ). — An eminent metaphysician. 

Educated at Yale College. Became president of Yale in 
1871. Author of Rooks and Reading, The American Colleges 
and the American Public, Elements of Intellectual Science and 
other works. 
H%nry Ward Beecher \\^A.^-^ — -V— k^o^jular preacher 
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and lecturer. Educated at Amherst College. Has also 
done much editorial work. Author of The Star Papers^ 
Lectures to Young Men^ Life TJwugkts, Life of Christ, Nor- 
wood: A Novel and many volumes of sermons and lectures. 

Thomas Starr King (1824-1864).— A brilliant Univer- 
salist minister ; also a popular lecturer. Wrote The White 
Hills, their Legends^ Landscapes and Poetry, 

E. H. Chapin, D. D. (1814-1880).— A Universalist clergy- 
man. His literary reputation rests mainly on his public 
lectures and pulpit oratory. Author of Hours of Commu- 
nion, A Token for the Sorrowing, Moral Aspects of City Life, 
Humanity in the City, etc. 

John McClintock, D.D., LL.D. (1814-1870).— An eminent 
Methodist clergyman. President of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. One of the authors of McClintock and Strong^ s The- 
ological and Biblical Cyclopaedia. 

Philip Schaff, D. D. (1819 ).— A theologian and 

Church historian. Born in Switzerland. Educated at 
Tubingen, Halle and Berlin. Came to America in 1844. 
Wrote the History of the Apostolic Church, Vindication of 
the Idea of Historical Development, Ancient Church History, 
History of the Creeds of Christendom, etc. 

Charles P. Krauth, D. D. (1823-1883).— An American 
theologian. Educated at Pennsylvania College. Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. His chief work is Tlie 
Conservative Reformation and its TJieology. 

7. Humorous Writers: 

Charles Farrar Browne, "Artemus Ward'' (1836-1867). 
— One of the best of American humorists. An editor by 
profession. Author of Artemus Ward his Book, Artemus 
Ward among the Fenians, Artemus Ward among the Mor- 
mons, etc. 

B. P. Shillaber, " Mrs. Partington" (1814 )._Wrote 

Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, Knitting- Woxfe^ ^\r.. 
21 ii 
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H.W.Shaw, "Josh Billings" (1818 ).— Wrote Say ^ 

ings of Josh Billings, Josh Billings on Ice, Farmer^ AlmanaXy 
etc. Known also as a lecturer. 

Samuel L. Clemens, "Mark Twain" (1835 ).—Ac 

distinguished American humorist. An editor by profes- 
sion. Wrote Innocents Abroad, Roughing It, Tom Smoyer, 
TJie Gilded Age (jointly with Charles Dudley Warner), etc. 
Known also as a humorous lecturer. 

Most of the other prominent numorists are given below, 
with their pseudonyms : 

Charles G. Leiand, " Hans Breitmann." 

C. H.Webb, "John Paul." 

James M. Bailey, ^'Danbury News Man." 

D. R. Locke, " Petroleum V. Nasby." 
Melville D. Landon, " Eli Perkins." 

R. H. Newell, "Orpheus C. Kerr" (office-seeker) 
Robert J. Burdette, ^^Burlington Hawkeye Man.'* 
Samuel W. Small, "Old Si." 



GEMS OF THOUGHT. 



ACTION.. 

That action is best which procures the greatest happiness for 

the greatest numbers. 

Hutchinson. 

I have always thought the actions of men the best interpreters 

of their thoughts. . ^ 

Locke. 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant : 

Let the dead past bury their dead I . 
Act — act in the living present I' 
Heart withm and God o'erhead I 

Longfellow. 
It is well to think well. It is divine to act well. 

Horace Mann. 
A slender acquaintance with the world must cdnvincf every 
man that actions, not words, are the true criterion of the attach- 
ment of frieuds, and that the most liberal professions of good- 
will are very far from being the surest marks of it. 

Washington. 

AMBITION. 

Most people would succeed in smaU things if they were not 

troubled with great ambitions. 

Longfellow. 

The man who seeks one thing in life, and but one, 

May liope to achieve h before life be done ; 

But he who seeks nil things, wherever he goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows 

A harvest of barren regrets. 
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Onward, onward, may wc press 

Through the path of duty; 
Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty. 
lk[inds are of supernal birth : 
Let us make a heaven of earth. 

M0NT30MBRV. 

Ambition has but one reward for all — 

A little power, a little transient fame, 

A grave to rest in, and a fading name. 

William Wintbh. 

Talents angel-bright, 

If wanting worth, are shining instruments, 

In false ambition's hand, to finish faults 

Illustrious and give infamy renown. 

Young. 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty was lent to nature as the type 

Of heaven's unspeakable and holy joy, 

Where all perfection makes the sum of blis^. 

Sara J. Hale. 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing. 

Keats. 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self. . 

Thomson. 

Beauty, with a bloodless conquest, finds 

A welcome sov'reignty in rudest minds. 

Waller. 

BOOKS. 

Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to nankind, 

which are delivered down from generation to generation as presk> 

ent3 to the posterity of those who are yet unborn. 

Addisow. ^ 
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That is a good book which is opened with expectation and 

closeil with profit. 

Alcott. 

Some books are to be tasted ; others, to be swallowed ; and 

some few, to be chewed and digested. 

If a book come from the heart, it will contrive to reach other 
hearts ; all art and authorcraft are of small amount to that. 

Carlyle. 
There is no Past so long as Books shall live. 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

CHARACTER. 

Many men build as cathedrals were built — the part nearest 
the ground finished, but that part which soars toward heaven, 
the turrets and the spires, for ever incomplete. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 

P>ery one of us, whatever our speculative opinions, knows 

better than he practices and recognizes a better law than he 

obeys. 

Froude. 

Human improvement is from within outward. 

Froudb. 

Handsome is that handsome does. 

Goldsmith. 

In this world a man must be either anvil or hammer. 

Longfellow. 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
■ Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 

Longfellcw. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

Pope. 

The true grandeur of nations is in those qualities which con- 
stitute the true greatness of the individual. 

Charles Sumner. 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
21* 
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Whoe'er amidst the sons 

Of reason, valor, liberty and virtue 

Displays distinguished merit is a noble 

Of Nature's own creating. 

Thomson. 

CHARITY. 

Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the hands. 

Addisox. 

To pity distress is but human ; to relieve it is godlike. 

Horace Mann. 

They serve God well 

Who serve his creatures. 

Mrs. Norton. 

CHILDREN. 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise. 

Charles M. Dickinson. 

Children are what the mothers are. 

Landob. 
Ah I what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse than the dark before. 

Longfellow. 
Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

Pope. 
A truthful page is childhood's lovely face, 

Whereon sweet Innocence has record made — 

An outward semblance of the young heart's grace, 

Where truth and loVe and trust are all portrayed. 

Shillaber. 
T le child is father of the man. 

Wordsworth. 

"" CONFIDENCE. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 

EKBRSOir. 



1 
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Trust men, and they will be true to you ; treat them greatly, 

and they will shoxr themselves great. 

Emerson. 

CONSCIENCE. 

A good conscience is to the soul what health is to the body : 

it preserves, a constant ease and serenity within us, and more 

than countervails all the calamities and afflictions which can 

possibly befall us. 

Addison. 

Conscience is harder than our enemies, 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety. 

George Eliot. 
Trust that man in nothing who has not a conscience in every- 
thing. 

Sterne. 
CONTENT. 

Happy the man — of mortals, happiest he — 

Whose quiet mind from vain desires is free ; 

Whom neither hopes deceive nor fears torment, 

But lives at peace, within himself content. 

Georoe GRANViijLE (Lofd Lansdowne). 

Oh what a glory does this world put on 

For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed and days well spent I 

Longfellow. 

Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage : 

Minds innDcent and quiet take 

That for a heritage. 

Richard Lovelace. 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Shakespeare. 

COURAGE. 

. 'Tis more brave 

To live than to die. 

OwBsr Merebitv« 
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Fearless minds climb soonest unto crowns. 

Shakespearv. 

He's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The Worst that man can breathe. 

Shakespeare. 

I ilare do all that may become a man: 

Who dares do more is none. 

Shakespeare. 

Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided 

'Twere childish weakness to lament or fear. 

Shakespeare. 

DEATH. 

Good-bye, proud world ! Fm going home: 

Thou art not my friend, and I'm not thine. 

Emerson. 

There's nothing certain in man's life but this — 

That he must lose it. 

Owen Meredith. 

There's nothing terrible in death: 

'Tis but to CMst our robes away 
And sleep at night without a breath 

To break repose till dawn of day. 

MOSTGOMERT. 

First our pleasures die, and then 

Our hopes, and then our fears ; and when 

These. are dead, the debt is due: 

Dust claims dust, and we die too. 

Shellet. 
God's finger touched him, and he slept. 

Tennyson. 

EDUCATION. 

Education commences at the mother's knee, and every word 

spoken within the hearsay of little children tends toward the 

formation of character. 

HosEA Ballou. 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has beeu kept at home I 

COWPER. 
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Education is the only interest wortliy the deep, controlling 

anxiety of the thoughtful man. 

Wendell Phillips. 

That man is best educated whose whole being, body and 
mind, is most symmetrically and harmoniously developed, and 
whose powers, both physical and mental, have been strength- 
ened and cultured in accordance with the laws of normal growth. 

FAITH. 

Oh, welcome, pure-eyM Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings I 

Milton. 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of Death 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun, 
And lands Thought smoothly on the farther shore. 

Young. 
FAME. 

Fame comes only when deserved, and then it is as inevitable 

as destiny ; for it is destiny. 

Longfellow. 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown : 

Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none. 

Pope. 

With fame, in just proportion, envy grows. 

Young. 

FATE. 

Alas ! how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too deep, or a kiss too long, 
And then comes a mist and a weeping rain. 
And life is never the same again. 

Geohqe MacDonald. 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake them ; 
And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 

Shakespeare. 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro' nature, moulding men. 
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FREEDOM. 

Freedom has. a thousand charms to show 
That slaves, howe'er contented, never know. 

COWPBR. 

Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe and to utter 

freely, according to conscience, above all other liberties. 

Milton. ' 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship — of itself a holy tie — 

Is made more sacred by adversity. 

Drtdbn. 

Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 

The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given. 

To all the lower world denied. 

Samuel Johnson. 

True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and must undergo 

and withstand the shocks of adversity before it is entitled to the 

appellation. 

Washington. 

GOODNESS. 

The greatest pleasure I know is to do a good action by stealth 

and to have it found out by accident. 

Charles Lamb. 

How far that little candle throws his beams I 

So shines a good deedf in a naughty world. 

Shakespeare. 

GREATNESS. 

That man is great, and he alone. 
Who serves a greatness not his own 

For neither praise nor pelf. 
Content to know and be unknown. 
Whole in himself. 

Owen Meredith. 
High stations tumults, but not bliss, create : 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 

YOTTNa. 
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HEROISM. 

The hero is the world-man in whose heart 

One passion stands for all, the most indulged. 

P. J. Bailey. 

Each man is a hero and an oracle to somebody ; and to that 

.person whatever he says has an enhanced value. 

Emerson. 

The idol of to-day pushes the hero of yesterday out of our 

recollection, and will in turn be supplanted by his successor of 

to-morrow. 

Irving. 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield — 

This shows, methinks, God's plan 

And measure of a stalwart man. 

Lowell. 

'Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers' graves. 

' Lowell. 
Dream not helm and harness 

The sign of valor true : 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 

Than battle ever knew.' 

Whittier. 

HONESTY. 

He who parts with his own honesty 
For vulgar praise doth it too dearly buy. 

Ben Jonson. 
Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man 
picked out of two thousand. 

SHAKESPEA.RE. 

" Honesty is the best policy ;" but he who acts on that prin- 
ciple ia not an honest man. 

Archbishop Whately. 

HONOR. • 

We'll shine in more substantial honor, 
And, to be noble, we'll be good. 
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*Ti8 the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

Shakespeare. 

HOPE. 

Eternal hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 

Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time. 

Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade 

When all the sister-planets are decayed. 

Campbell. 

Hope — only Hope — of all that clings 

Around us, never spreads her wings. 

Holmes. 

Where there is no hope there can be no endeavor. 

Samuel Johnson. 

The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun : the 

brightness of our life is gone. 

Longfellow. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings : 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Shakespeare. 

Hopes ? what are they ? Beads of morning 

Strung on slender blades of grass, 

Or a spider's web adorning 

In a straight and treacherous pass. 

Wordsworth. 

* HUMILITY. 

To )e nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 

God hath sworn to lift on high 

Who sinks himself by true humility. 

Keble. 
• Oh, be very sure 

That no man will learn anything at all 
XJnlesB he first will learn humility. 

OwEH Meredith. 
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I was not bom for courts or great affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. 

Pope. 

Humility is to make a right estimate of one's self. It is no 

humility for a man to think less of himself than he ought. 

Spurgeo.v. 

The sturdiest oak must bend before the blast. 

Or broken be to fragments. 

INFLUENCE. 

He spake, and into every heart his words 

Carried new strength and courage. 

Brttant. 

The work an unknown good man has done is like a vein of 

water flowing hidden underground, secretly making the ground 

green. 

Carlyle. 
So, when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the patlis of men. 

Longfellow. 
He was indeed the glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

Shakespeare. 

INGRATITUDE. 

That man may last, but never lives. 

Who much receives, but nothing gives, 

Whom none can love, whom none can thank - 

Creation's blot, creation's blank. 

Thomas Gibbons. 

Ingratitude is monstrous; and for the multitude to be in- 
grateful were to make a monster of the multitude. 

Shakespeaub. 
JUDGMENT. 

Cruel and cold is the judgment of man- 
Cruel as winter and cold as snow ; 
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But by and by will the deed and the plan 
Be judged by the motive that lieth below. 

Lewis J. Bates. 

He that judges without informing himself to the utmost that 

he is capable cannot acquit hi^uself of judging amiss. 

Locke. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, while 
others judge us by what we have already done. 

Longfellow. 

The jury passing on the prisoner's life 

May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 

Guiltier than him they try. 

Shakespeare. 

JUSTICE. 

Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and is always, 

therefore, represented as blind. 

Addisont. 

Justice without wisdom is impossible. 

Froudb. 

Justice is the idea of God, the ideal of man, the rule of con- 
duct writ in the nature of mankind. 

Theodore Parker, 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakespearb. 

KINDNESS. 

There's no dearth of kindness 

In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowers. 

Gerald Massbt. 
Is it worth wViile that we jostle a brother . 
Bearing his load on \\ift xox^^ tq>^ q1 l\fe ? 



\ 
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Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart — that we war to the knife ? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife ! 

Joaquin Miller. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and 

essentially raises one man above another. 

Addison. 

Knowledge and timber should not be much used until they 

are seasoned. 

HOLMESr. 

All things I thought I knew, but now confess 

The more I know I know, I know the less. 

Dr. John Owen. 

Ignorance is the curse of God ; 

Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

Shakespeare. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 

Tennyson. 

Knowledge gives us the giant's strength; culture gives us 

the power and the skill to use that strength effectively. 

LABOR. 

Without labor there were no ease, no rest, so much as con- 
ceivable. 

Carlyle. 

Work I and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work I thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping willow : 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

Frances S. Osgood. 

• LEARNING. 

Learning without thought is labor lost; thought without 
learning is perilous. 
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Learning by study must be won : 

'Twas ne'er entailed from son to son. 

Gat. 
Learn to live, and live to learn ; 

Ignorance like a fire doth burn ; 
Little tasks make large returns. 

Bayard Taylor. 

LIBERTY. 

'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. 

COWPER. 

O Liberty I Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy 



Dame! 



Madame Roland. 



Every bondsman in his own hand bears 

The power to cancel his ca[)tivity. 

Shakespeare. 

LIFE. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs : he most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

P. J. Bailey. 

W^e sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; and the pattern 

which was weaving wiien the sun went down is weaving when 

it comes up to-morrow. 

H. W. Beech ER. 

That man lives twice that lives the first life well. 

Robert II kr rick. 

It is fjiith in something and enthusiasm for something thai 
makes a life worth looking at. 

Holmes. 
Our little lives are kept in equipoise 

By o\>pos\.te aUia-cl'vOXia «jcA d.^\ve8 — 
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The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 

And the more noble instinct that aspires. 

Longfellow. 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost — a killing frost ; 

And when he thinks — ^good easy man I — full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 

Shakespeare. 

Our lives are albums written through 

With good or ill, with false or true ; 

And as the blessed angels turn 

The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles 

And blot the ill with tears I 

Whittibiu 

LOVE. 

Love is a boy by poets styled : 

Then spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Samuel Butler. 
In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
* The presence of the love it would conceal. 

COLERIDOB. 

Our love is principle, and lias its root 
In reason — is judicious, manly, free. 

COWPBB. 

There is nothing holier in this life of ours than the first con- 
sciousness of love — the first fluttering of its silken wings. 

Longfellow. 

The poet's heart is an unlighted torch which gives no help to 

his footsteps till love has touched it with flame. 

Lowell. 

The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 

22* R 
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As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turned when he rose. 

, Moore. 

If there is anything that keeps the mind open to angel-visits 

and repels the ministry of ill, it is human love. 

Willis. 

MAN. 

No sadder proof can be given by a man of his own littleness 

than disbelief in great men. 

Carltlb. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Shakespeare. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to aU the world, This was a man I 

Shakespeare. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, Ls man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him such I 

Young. 

MIND. 

Man carries under his hat a private theatre wherein a greater 
drama is acted than is ever performed on the mimic stage, be- 
ginning and ending in eternity. 

Carlyle. 

Every mind was made for growth, for knowledge; and its 

nature is sinned against when it is doomed to ignorance. 

Channinq. 

Strength of mind is exercise, not rest. 

Pope. 

MUSIC. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell ; 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

Btron. 
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There's music in the sighing of. a reed ; 

There's music in the gushing of a rill ; 

There's music in all things, if men had ears : 

Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 

Bybon. 

Music is well said to be the speech of angels. 

Carlyle. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

Shakespeare. 

I pant for the music which is divine ; 

M7 soul in its thirst is a dying flower : 

Pour forth the sounds like enchanted wine ; 

Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 

Shelley. 

NATURE. 

Where Nature is sovereign, there is no need of austerity and 

self-denial. 

Froudb. 

Wise is Nature's plan. 

Who, in her realm as in the soul of man, 

Alternates storm with calm, and the loud noon 

With dewy evening's soft and sacred lull. 

Paul H. Hayne. 

One touch of nature makes the vdiole world kin. 

Shakespeare. 

Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her. 

Wordsworth. 

Nothing in nature, much less conscious being, 

Was e'er created solely for itself. 

YOUNO. 

NECESSITY. 

Then 'tis our best, since thus ordained to die. 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

Brtdeh. 
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Necessity is the argument of tyrants ; it is the creed of slaves. 

WiLLiAX Pitt. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Shakespeare. 

NOBILITY. 

These look like the workmai ship of heaven ; 

This is the porcelain clay of humankind, 

And therefore cast into the noble mould. 

Bbtden. 

Be noble in every thought 

And in every deed. 

Longfellow. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 

Until occasion tell him what to do, 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Lowell. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Shakespbabb. 

PATRIOTISM. 

We join' ourselves to no parly that does not carry the flag 

and keep step to the music of the Union. 

Kupus Choatb. 

The patriots boast, wherever we roam — 

His first, best country — ever is at home. 

Goldsmith. 

Be just, and fear not I 

Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy country's, 

Thy God*B and IrvxlVa. 

SHAKBSPBAJta. 
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PEACE. 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some bomidless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
Might never reach me more 1 

COWPEB. 

How calm, how beautiful, comes on 

The stilly hour, when storms are gone I 

Moore. 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility. 

Shakespeare. 

PITY. 

More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of simple human 

pity that will not forsake us. 

George Elxot. 

Pity is the virtue of the law, 

And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 

Shakespeare. 

PRAISE. 

There are three kinds of praise — that which we yield, that 
which we lend and that which we pay. We yield it to the 
powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak fi-om interest, and 
we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 

C. C. COLTON. 

Our praises are our wages. 

Shakespeare. 

PRAYER. 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; 
But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 

Hartley Coleridge. 
A good prayer, though often used, is still fresh and fair in the 
ears and eyes of Heaven. 
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Oh, sad state 
Of human wretchedness 1 So weak is man, 
So ignorant and blind, that, did not God 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask, 
We should be ruined at our own request. 

Hannah More. 

Prayers are heard in heaven very much in proportion to our 

faith. Little faith will get very great mercies ; but great faith, 

still greater. 

Spurgeon. 

Prayers ardent open heaven. 

Young. 

PROVIDENCE. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

One truth is clear : Whatever is, is right. 

Pope. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them as w^ may. 

Shakespeare. 

READING. 

Beading is to the mind what exercise is to the body. As by 

the one health is preserved, strengthened and invigorated ; by 

the other, virtue (which is the health of the mind) is kept alive, 

cherished and confirmed. 

Addison, 

Half the gossip of society would perish if tHfe books that are 

truly worth reading were but read. 

Rev. George Dawson. 

The \oYe of books is a love which requires neither justifica- 
tion, apology nor defence. 

5 . k. Langford. 
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RELIGION. 

Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, die for 
it; anytliing but — live for it. 

C. C. COLTON. 

Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued. 

COWPER. 

Lo, the poor Indian I wliose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind. 

Pope. 

Religion need not be austere : no one has a right to thrust 

fais tombstone and his epitaph in the face of his neighbor. 

SILENCE. 

Silence never shows itself to so great an advantage as when 

itls made the reply to calumny and defq-mation — provided that 

we give no just occasion for them. 

Addison. 

Silence is more eloquent than words. 

Carltle. 

Under all speech that is good for anything there lies a silence 

tliat is better. Silence is deep as eternity ; speech is shallow as 

time. 

Carltle. 

There are moments when silence, prolonged and unbroken, 

More expressive may be than all words ever spoken : 

It is when the heart has an instinct of what 

In the heart of another is passing. 

Owen Meredith. 

Be silent, and safe : silence never betrays you. 

J. B. O'Reillt. 

SINCERITY. 

Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and in 

all things 

Keep ourselves loyal to truth and the sacred professions of 

friendship. 

Longfellow. 
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Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We shall be lionest with each other. 

Georgb MacDonali>. 

SLANDER. 

I hate the man who builds his name 

On ruins of another^s fame. 

Gay. 

Whoever lends a greedy ear to a slanderous report is either 
himself of a radically bad disposition or a mere child in sense. 

Menander. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 

escape calumny. 

Shakespeare. 

Who steals my purse steals trash : 'tis something, nothing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been the slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Shakespearb. 

SOLITUDE. 

No, 'tis not here that solitude is known : 
Through the wide world he only is alone 
Who lives not for another. 

BOGERS. 

This sacred shade and solitude — what is it ? 
'Tis the felt presence of the Deity. 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone : 
By night an atheist liaK believes a God. 

YOUNQ. 

STRENGTH. 

Oh, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

Shakespeark. 
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In God's own might 
We gird us for the coming fight, 
And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers '. 
We grasp the weapons he has given — 
The light and truth and love of heaven. 

Whittibr. 

SUCCESS. 

He that has never known adversity is but half acquainted 
with others or with himself. Constant success shows us but 
one side of the world. . 

C. C. COLTON. 

The race by vigor, not by vaunts, is won. 

Pope. 

The measure of one's succeas is often conditioned and deter- 
mined by his surroundings. 

SYMPATHY. 

Pity and need 

Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 

Which runneth of one hue; nor caste in tears. 

Which trickle salt with all. 

Edwin Arnold. 

The human heart 
Finds nowliere shelter but in humankind. 

George Eliot. 

But better far it is to speak 

One simple word which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak* 

And friendless sons of men. 

Lowell. 

The generous heart 
Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. 

23 
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THOUGHT. 

Thought takes man out of servitude into freedom. 

Emerson. 
The power of concentration is one of the most valuable of 
intellectual attainments. 

MA.RN. 

Thought can wing its way 

Swifter than lightning-flashes or the beam 

That hastens on the pinions of the mom. 

PBi^^crvAi.. 

Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the siin. 

YOTTNG. 

TIME. 

Old Time, in whose bank we deposit our notes, 
Is a miser who always wants guineas for groats ; 
He keeps all his customers still in arrears 
By lending them minutes and charging them years. 

HOLIOES. 

How short our happy days appear 1 

How long the sorrowful 1 

Jean Ingelow. 

A wonderful stream is the River of Time 

As it runs through the realm of tears 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime 
As it blends with the ocean of Years. 

Benjamin F. Taylor. 

TRUTH. 

The deepest truths are best read between the lines, and, for 

the most part, refuse to be written. 

Alcott. 

Truth is the summit of being ; justice is the application of it 

to affairs. 

Emerson. 
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'Tis not the mailj oaths that make the truth, 
But the plain single vow that is vow'd true. 

Shakespeare. 

VIRTUE. 

Mortals that would follow ine, 

Love Virtue : she alone is free. 

Milton. 

Good company and good discourse are the very [ sinews of 

virtue. 



Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majesty in death. 

WISDOM. 

They whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed. 



Walton. 



YOUNQ. 



COWPER. 



"Wise men ne'er sit and bewail their loss. 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

Shakespeare. 
The stream from Wisdom's well, 
Which Grod supplies, is inexhaustible. 

Bayard Tatlor. 
Be wise with speed : 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 



TOUKO. 



WIT. 

We grant, altho' he had much wit, 
H' was very shy of using it. 
As being loth to wear it out. 
And therefore bore it not about. 
Unless on holy-days, or so. 
As men their best apparel do. 



Butler. 



Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. 

Hazlitt. 

Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his 
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life hj tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavor, and 

brightness, and laughter, and perfumes to enliven the days of 

man's pilgrimage. 

Sydney Smith. 

WOMAN. 

Woman's empire, holier, more refined. 

Moulds, moves and sways the fallen yet God-breathed mind. 

Lifting the earth-crushed heart to hope and heaven. 

S. J. Salb. 
O woman, whose form and whose soul 

Are.the spell and the light of each path we pursue 1 

Whether sunn'd in the tropics or chill'd at the pole, 

If woman be there, there is happiness too. 

Moore. 

What will not woman — ^gentle woman — dare 
When strong afiection stirs her spirit up ? 

SOUTHBY, 

WORK. 

All true work is sacred : in all true work, were it but true 

hand-labor, there is something of divineness. 

Carlyle. 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

Chesterfield. 

It is better to wear out than to rust out. 

Bishop Horne. 

No man is bom into the world whose work *• 

Is not bom with him ; there is always work. 

And tools to work withal, for those'Vho will, 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 

Lowell, 
Thine to work as well as pray, 

Clearing thorny wrongs away. 

Plucking up the weeds of sin. 

Letting heaven's warm sunshine in. 

"Whitweii. 
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YOUTH. 

Ah, happy years I once more who would not be a hoy ? 

Byron. 

The morning of life is like the dawn of day, full of purity, 

of imagery and harmony. 

Cablyle. 

Fair laughs the mom and soft the zephyr blows. 

While, proudly rising o'er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm. 

Gray. 

Youth 1 youth 1 how buoyant are thy hopes 1 They turn 

Like marigolds toward the sunny side. 

Jean Ingelotit. 

How beautiful is youth ! How bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams 1 
Book of beginnings, story without end, 
Each maid a heroine and each man a friend. 

Longfellow. 

Youth is not rich in time : it may be poor ; 
Part with it as with money, sparing ; pay 
No moment but in purchase of its worth ; 
And what it's worth ask death-beds: they can tell. 

Young. 
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OxTB grand business in life is not to see what lies dimly at a 

distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. 

Carlyle. 

Think that day lost whose low, descending sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Bobart: 
Dare to do right I dare to be true I 

You have a work no other can do ; 

Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well. 

Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

George Lansing Taylor. 

Absence strengtheneth friendship when the last recollections 

were kindly. 

TUPPBR. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Longfellow. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill — 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Fletcher. 

AJQTection is the broadest basis of a good life. 

George Eliot. 

You do so grow in my requital - 

As nothing can uproot you. 

Shakespeabs. 

Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 

God's messenger sent down to thee. 

Aubrey db Verb. 
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As th'reshing separates the corn from the chaff, so does aJQlio- 

tion purify virtue. 

Bacon. 
An album is a garden — not for show 

Planted, but use — ^where wholesome herbs should grow. 

XiAHB. 

Sleep in peace and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee I 

Shakespeare. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 

that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 

Prov. 16 : 32. 

Goodness is beauty in its best estate. 

Marlowe. 

The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every generous 

thought illustrates the walls of your chamber. 

Emerson. 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior, 

like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around us. 

Emerson. 

God's benisohs go with you, and with those 

That would make good of bad and friends of foes I 

Shakespeare. 

The elements be kind to thee and make 

Thy spirits all of comfort 1 

Shakespeare. 

God send thee many years of sunshine days I 

Shakespeare. 

May many, many more years be added to your sum. 

And, late at last, in tenderest love, the beckoning angel come 1 

Whittier. 

Character is higher than intellect. ... A great soul will be 

strong to live as well as to think. 

Emerson. 

Our deeds determine us as much as we determine our deeds. 

George Eliot. 

Who knows nothing base 

Fears nothing known. 

OwBN Meredith. 
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Whatever hath been written shall relnain, 

Nor be erased nor written o'er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee : 

Take heed and ponder well what that shall be. 

Longfellow. 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned and set 

off with cheerfulness. 

Milton. 

Choose the company of your superiors whenever you can 

have it 

Lord Chesterfield. 

A. light heart lives long. 

Shakespeare. 

Our content is our best having. 

Shakespeare. 

Let us be content to work, 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 

To fret because it's little. 

E. B. Browning. 

Be true to your word and your work and your friend. 

John Boyle O'Reilly. 

Thy friend has a Mend, and thy Mend's Mend has a friend : 

be discreet. 

From- the Talmud. 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest. 

Shakespeare. 

Love all, trust a few ; 

Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy 

Kather in power than use ; and keep thy Mend 

Under thine own life's key ; be checked for silence, 

But never taxed for speech. 

Shakespearb. 

It is good discretion not to make too much of any man at 

first, because one cannot hold out that proportion. 

Baook. 
Perish discretion when it interferes with duty I 

Hannah Mors. 
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Do the duty which lies nearest thee : thy second duty will 

already have become clearer. 

Carlyle. 

We make our fortunes, and we call them fate. 

Beaoonsfield. 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow : 
We will stand by each other, however it blow. 

Longfellow. 

Let us, then, be what we are and speak what we think, and 

in all things be loyal to truth and the sacred professions of 

friendship. 

Longfellow. 

In the progress of each man's character he will have learned 

the lesson of life who is skillful in the ethics of friendship. 

Emerson. 

What a man does for others, not what they do for him, gives 

him immortality. 

Daniel Webster. 

Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the stone 

In the deep sea of Time, but the circles sweep on 

Till the low-rippled murmurs along the shores run, 

And the dark and dread waters leap glad in the sun. 

Whittibr. 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish. 

Shakespeare. 

Who made the heart, His he alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord — its various tone ; 

Each spring — its various bias. 

Then at the balance let's be mute : 

We never can adjust it ; 

W nat's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted. 

Burns. 

Let's learn to live ; for we must die alone. 

Orabbe. 

Love one human being purely and wisely, and you will love alL 

Bichtee. 

8 
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Of nature's gifts thou mayst yith lilies boast. 

And with the half-blown rose. 

Shakespeare. 

Recollection is the only Paradise from which we cannot be 
turned out. 

RiCHTEU. 

And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 

For he who is honest is noble, 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

Alice Gary. 

Though tangled hard life's knot may be. 

And wearily we rue it, 
The silent touch of Father Time 

Some day will sure undo it. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dobqe. 

Great works 'are performed, not by strength, but by perseve- 
rance. 

Johnson. 

There is always room for a man of force, and he makes room 

for many. 

Emehson. 

Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 

Shakespeare. 

Self-conquest is the greatest of all victories. 

Plato. 

The great secret of success in life is for a man to be ready 

when his opportunity comes. 

Beaconspield. 

There are no crown-wearers in heaven who were not cross- 
bearers below. 

Spurgeon. 

It is happier sometimes to be cheated than not to trust. 

Johnson. 
The Qply amaranthine flower on earth is virtue. 

COWPER. 

Patience is genius. 
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